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An Introduction to Boston and New England: 

Images and Encounters 

Theodore S. Pikora and Stephen S. Young 

Most popular images of New England are built with the mortar of tradition, and they include the 
building blocks of early history, adaptability, timeless landscapes, and even proper mcumers. 
Fishermen wresting an existence from an unfriendly sea and farmers cultivating worthless soils 
spawn the work ethic and the Yankee ingenuity that characterize the people of the region. 
Lighthouses, the beaches of Cape Cod, resplendent fall foliage, and a rolling countryside of villages 
dotted by white steeples symbolize the tranquiUity and aesthetic beauty of its natural setting. At 
least one New England state uses a variety of such scenes along with the slogan, “The Spirit of 
Massachusetts is the Spirit of America,” in its tourism promotional media, suggesting that they are 
inherent to the very foundations of the nation. 

New England is also a place of change and diversity. Although lobsta, the cod, clam chowdah, and 
baked beans are still common to the diet, the passage of nearly four centuries of development 
since the Mayflower landed has left the region marked by a succession of cultures. Where once the 
confining Pmitan village stood, an important node in the boundless galaxy of the information age 
has developed. A succession of invented economic structures continues to evolve from harvesting 
fish to high technology. The years have witnessed a maturation in the perception of an environ- 
ment once thought to be an endless resource base for private profit to one that needs management 
and protection for the public good. 

This site guide for the 1999 Aimual Meeting of the NCGE attempts to portray Boston and New 
England in the context of both tradition and change. Steve Young and Ted Pikora set the stage for 
current patterns in the greater Boston region with their notes and analysis of a swath of satellite 
imagery (Chapter 2). William Meyer’s thought provoking-essay (Chapter 3) on the other environ- 
mental history of the region suggests that inasmuch as natural systems have been altered through 
time, so have transformations in the human interpretations of them. An environmental advantage 
or value of one era may be viewed in an opposite context by the culture of another. In Chapter 4, 
John Harmon portrays the place names of New England as a link with tradition. The patterns of 
toponyms also reflect the variety in cultural overlays that have visited the region. 

Boston, Salem, and Lowell, Massachusetts are tluee settlements in transition selected for dis- 
cussion. Janet Duncan in Chapter 5 describes Boston (pop. 558,394 est. 1996 and its Consolidated 
Metropolitan Area’s population-5,563,475), a city that has grown commensurate with the need to 
accommodate new types of people. The North End with its early colonists and later nineteenth cen- 
tury immigrants, the aristocratic wealth of Beacon Hill and Back Bay, and the new age urbanites of 
the South End all contributed to a vibrant and complex iimer city fabric. To satisfy the demands 
of population expansion, Boston has had to effect dramatic modifications in its physical bound- 
aries by filling in its shoreline. Salem (pop. 38,008 est. 1996) is a smaller coastal settlement to the 
north that has not undergone the degree of modern development as is found in Boston. Ted Pikora 
traces the remarkable array of preserved architectural artifacts and land use patterns in Salem’s 
cityscape that depict at least five historical geographies (Chapter 6). It is a testament to a city that 
has re-invented itself as one economic base and culture replaced another. Lowell is less than half 
the age of Boston and Salem and traces its beginnings to the era of textile manufacturing. Steve 
Matchak coimects the traditional economy of Lowell to the infusion of a variety of immigrant 
groups and their subsequent geographical organization (Chapter 7). The arrival of new waves of 
immigrants is a process still occurring today long after textiles have left the city. 

In Chapter 8, Reed Stewart surveys the dramatic processes of transformation in the topography 
and seascapes of Cape Cod. Known as an area for family vacations and retirement communities, 
an issue of great concern on the Cape today is the delicate and unstable environments of its beach- 
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es, water tables and coastlines. It suggests that the recent recreational, retirement and suburban 
land uses of the twentieth century may not be easily adaptable to the rapid and continuing evolu- 
tion in geomorphology that has taken place since the last glacial age. 

Classroom teachers both within and outside of the region will find guides for five lear ning activ- 
ities (Chapters 9-13). The first (Chapter 9) is an elementary school activity based upon children 
learning about their city, Salem, Massachusetts. By applying fundamental themes in geography and 
geographic concepts to data they gathered and analyzed, they were able to use their personal expe- 
riences and broaden them to develop a global perspective. The second (Chapter 10) is based on the 
classic children’s book by Robert McCloskey, Make Way for Ducklings. Set in the Boston PubUc 
Garden, it offers younger students an opportunity to develop imagery interpretation and mapping 
skills, and to imderstand the relationships between wildUfe and urban environments. Toponyms 
and regions are the major themes of the third activity (Chapter 11). Here, teachers ask students to 
analyze patterns of place names, and to develop their understanding of regional organization. In 
the fourth learning experience (Chapter 12), students can analyze landfill projects in downtown 
Boston using a series of historic maps to understand the changing effects of human activities. A 
fifth learning guide (Chapter 13) traces the evolution of two neighborhoods in Salem. Students can 
examine them by using data related to architecture, construction dates, and occupants. Students 
map the information and attempt to explain neighborhood characteristics based on geographical 
relationships. Each of the learning experiences offers a number of opportunities for expansion and 
enrichment. 

The long history of New England has contributed to an image of tradition, while it has allowed 
the time for change. Both tradition and change have distinctly marked the region. A case in point 
is the Route 128 corridor around Boston, a significant player in the American high tech revolution. 
Within only a few miles of its heavy rush hour traffic, lie the quiet historic town commons of anoth- 
er American Revolution, Lexington and Concord. The spatial and temporal contrast between 1775 
and 1999 typify the diversity that constitutes the real sense of place for New England, and the 
remarkable quality to which the evidence of the past has been preserved in an environment of 
futures. It effectively teaches that as surely as the leaves change from the lush greens of s umm er 
to the fiery brilhance of fall, only to be reborn again in the spring, New England also has contin- 
ued to renew itself, accommodating the challenges in reinterpreting its culture and reusing its envi- 
romnent. 

We welcome you to Boston and New England, an apt setting for advancing the revolution in geo- 
graphic education. 



Ted Pikora and Steve Young, Salem, Massachusetts 
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Fig. 2.1: Landsat Satellite Image of Greater Boston 
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An Overview of Greater Boston from Space 



Stephen Young and Theodore Pikora 



At 700 kilometers (428 mi.) above the earth, the Landsat satellite captures a glimpse of Boston 
and its setting, and the resulting image is a useful tool for generalizing about selected geographi- 
cal patterns and gaining an introduction to the area (Fig. 2.1). Boston (A) is located on the coast 
near the center of urban development; and the overall breadth of the image stretches from just 
north of Gloucester (B) on Cape Arm in the upper right corner to the southeast where Route 3 (3) 
leads off toward Plymouth and Cape Cod. In the northwest, the cities of Lawrence (C) and Lowell 
(D) straddle the Merrimack River, and farther south lies Framingham (E), a western suburb of 
Boston. 

Beginning in the east at Massachusetts Bay, the most impressive feature is the irregular coast- 
line. Overall, it is one of submergence, resulting in a myriad of harbors, islands, estuarine areas, 
and beaches. Starting at the top on the north side of Cape Arm, the white strips of beaches in Essex 
and Ipswich are highly visible. Sand dunes dominate the seascape there, and the adjacent areas of 
stippled orange tones reflect the most extensive rmdeveloped and unforested land in the region. 
They are mostly salt marshes that are home to a variety of wildlife with a large audience of natu- 
ralists, particularly bird watchers. On the northeastern part of the Cape is Rockport’s (F) small har- 
bor, once famous for its granite quarries that are still visible on the image as small white dots. 
Today, Rockport features its art colony and fimctions as a tourist destination. The larger port of 
Gloucester is on the south side of the Cape. At one time, it was home of one of the largest fishing 
fleets on the east coast, but the industry is now in a state of rapid decline because of smaller catch- 
es and increased restrictions on catches, seasons, methods, and fishing groimds. 

A series of rocky islands are visible moving southward along the coast toward the three harbors 
of Beverly (G), Salem (H), and Marblehead (I). Fishing was an early part of the economic base in 
these communities, and Salem became a significant seaport around the turn of the nineteenth cen- 
tury through its worldwide trade focusing on China and the East Indies. Today, all three ports are 
home mostly to lobster boats and pleasure craft. 

Farther south along the coast, a classic tombolo (a sand or gravel bar connecting the mainland 
with an island or another island) created by the natural physics of sand and waves connects Nahant 
(J) to the mainland at Lynn (K). The outcrop of Nahant acts as the southernmost extremity of the 
hard rock character of Cape Ann on the coast. From here southward, glacial deposits dominate the 
shoreline to Cape Cod and beyond. The seaside cliffs and long sweeping beaches on this part of 
the Massachusetts coast are much more subject to storm erosion than is the North Shore of Boston 
along Cape Ann. 

Boston Harbor is defined by the protecting arms of Winthrop and Deer Island (L) to the east, 
along with Hull and Nantasket Beach (M) on the southeast side. The harbor islands are largely made 
up of glacial deposits that historically served to guard the shipping channels into the inner harbor 
by offering protection from storms and potential military threats. After a long period of neglect, 
they are now being developed and preserved for their recreational, educational, and historic 
resources. Several rivers frame the city of Boston, itself. The Mystic to the north functions as a base 
for a variety of industries and port activities. The Charles, with its recreational boating and park 
space, creates a scenic border with Somerville and Cambridge (N) to the north and west. Along the 
southern border of Boston next to Milton (O) and Quincy (P), the Neponset River has been the focus 
of extensive efforts to conserve valuable natural habitats. 

In addition to the rivers and the sea, the black imprints of water are also seen in a number of 
ponds and lakes scattered across the landscape. They are largely the handiwork of the last glacial 
ice sheet; and many, such as Lake Cochichewick (Q) just east of Lawrence, are reservoirs for local 
municipalities. Indeed, most of the lakes in a sector from Jamaica Pond (R) in Boston toward and 
around Framingham were developed as reservoirs during the early years of metropolitan growth. 
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After the turn of the twentieth century, this string of water supplies culminated in the construc- 
tion of the Wachusetts and Quabbin Reservoirs in the central part of the state (to the west of the 
image). 

A continuous conurbation (general term geographers use to describe vast metropolitan com- 
plexes formed from the coalescence of two or more major urban areas) of development, marked 
by shades of gray, covers Boston and the municipalities immediately to the west and north. It is 
bounded on the satellite image by a sharp contrast from grays to green in a ring around the city 
extending from Lynn in the north to Quincy in the south. This is the edge of the Boston Basin with 
its raised rim of hard rock. Historically, it has acted as a control over other urban expansion, and 
it has resulted in an unusually compact space for Boston when compared to metropolises with 
populations of comparable size. A hundred years ago when other cities were busily connecting 
with their satellite communities by streetcars, the basin rim was a barrier difficult to traverse. Yet, 
the problem became a benefit as Boston’s metropolitan government and several surrounding cities 
purchased large pieces of the undeveloped green space such as the Middlesex Fells (S) and Lyim 
Woods (T) reservations beyond the rim for recreational uses for future generations. It became 
Boston’s “Emerald Necklace.” The most extensive of these spaces is the Blue Hills Reservation (U), 
south of Milton. 

In the heart of the city adjacent to its central business district, lies Boston Common (at the top 
of the “A”). Although its origins go back to the land-use needs of the early English settlement, 
today it forms, together with the Public Garden across Charles Street, a foundation for a plarmed 
system of parks. In the middle of nineteenth century, civic leaders and professional landscape 
architects such as Frederick Law Olmsted were responsible for the development of a green space 
system that stretches from the Common westward to the Fenway, only faintly visible on the image. 
It is seen more clearly on images included in the Make Way for Ducklings learning guide (Chapter 
10 ). 

The string of parklands then turns south winding its way toward Jamaica Pond, forming a cir- 
cuitous series of strips and chunks all the way to the Blue Hills Reservation. This pattern, along 
with other green spaces along the Charles River and the eastern shoreline, is a valuable resource 
in the urban area. It contributes to a highly livable urban setting with variations in land use inten- 
sity and a strong dose of natural environments. 

In the early part of the twentieth century, Boston was known as the Hub. This nickname reflect- 
ed the major automobile arteries seen on the satellite image as a series of spokes reaching from 
the heart of the city outward to the north, west, and south. These routes provided the only access 
in and out of the city. Indeed, many of the trips between towns around the city were made via 
downtown Boston! To alleviate the congestion, the Commonwealth constructed Route 128 (128) in 
the 1950s, approximately 20 miles (32 km) from the city center. It was one of the first circumfer- 
ential highways in the nation, and it sparked an immediate explosion of jobs and services in the 
suburbs that already had substantial population numbers. 

The intersections of the artery spokes with 128 created instant places of centrality. These nodes, 
in turn, became the foci for new shopping malls, and industrial and office parks; and they can be 
seen all along 128 from the Northshore Mall in Peabody (V) to the South Shore Plaza in Braintree 
(W). Route 128 was a preferred location for many of the region’s new industries from high-tech, 
to bio-tech, to communication technology. In recent years, the number of medical and education- 
al institutions has increased significantly, functions almost entirely located near the urban center 
of the downtown in the past. Although Boston is a vibrant city that maintains its economic and 
social dominance in the region, the 128 belt has its own role to play and contributions to make. 

The balance of human activity between the suburbs of 128 and the inner city zone suggests that 
a high degree of economic viabihty and even complementarity exists for these two pieces that 
make up the area of greater Boston. A review of selected patterns in the region of the Metropolitan 
Area Plarming Council supports this notion (Fig. 2.2). Biotechnology is an emerging segment of the 
high tech industry. Although many firms are found in the suburban belt, they also concentrate in 
Boston and its adjacent communities like Cambridge where they are obviously associated with edu- 
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cational institutions such as the Massachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT) (Fig. 2.3). Median 
home sale prices, one indicator of community desirability, indicate that both suburban and down- 
town locations enjoy high value (Fig. 2.4). 

Prices have lagged behind in older cities such as Lynn and Gloucester where central retail func- 
tions and other economic bases have eroded in the last half of this century. A scattering of sub- 
urban towns also have lower home values, so the pattern of variation, therefore, does not exhibit 
a distinct contrast between irmer city and suburb. 

The dady movement of commuters in the metro area emphasizes the heavy use of automobiles 
in the 128 belt, especially in the North Suburban Planning Council (NSPC) sub-region. A decided 
decrease in the number of vehicles has occurred in the I nn er Core (IC) (Fig. 2.5). Despite the efforts 
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Fig. 2.3: Biotechnology Establishments 
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on the “Big Dig,” the largest transportation project in the country that will eventually improve the 
flow of automobiles through Boston; the downtown, instead, is the focus of public rail-line travel 
that has been expanding at double-digit rates in recent years. In response to federal mandates to 
reduce air pollution, the region is actively pursuing additional increases in public transportation. 
Along with rapid transit and trains, an extensive network of bus services and ferries are now oper- 
ating to cormect locations on the both the North and South Shore to Boston. 
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Fig. 2.5: Highway Traffic 



Although variation is apparent among the communities in the greater Boston area, it does not 
suggest that growth in the suburbs has been at the expense of the central city, a theme that has 
plagued many other metropolises in the coimtry. Rather, evidence indicates that a relatively 
healthy relationship exists between Boston and its hinterland (Fig. 2.6). 

A different pattern on the satellite image characterizes the zone beyond Route 128 toward the 
outer belt of 1-495 (495). It is decidedly less intense in its development, and one can still see traces 
of former mill towns and cities as individual entities on the landscape. Much of the suburban devel- 
opment here occurred during the 1970s after the inner zone from 128 toward Boston had peaked; 
and they reflect land use patterns of a period when communities were more aware of growth 
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Fig. 2.6: Commuter Rail Ridership 



strategies and controls. In several cases, the commercial and industrial activities of Route 128 have 
moved outward along radials such as Route 3 (3) and 1-93 (93) that offer room for growth and 
access to the labor sheds of Lowell, Lawrence, and southern New Hampshire. 

The dominant color between Route 128 and 1-495 is green, with lighter shades in open fields and 
middle to dark tones in forest cover. It suggests that the forests, which were removed by earlier 
settlers, have now returned. Much of the darker green acreage represents state and locally man- 
aged park and conservation lands that have attained increased importance during the past few 
decades. They have contributed to maintaining the rural character of nearby communities and they 
also have been responsible for increases in the likes of deer, fox, and even the occasional coyote. 
In addition to wildlife, many of the forest canopies also cover backyard swing sets, three car 
garages, and bicycle paths; a result of deliberate zoning and development measures. The town of 
Boxford (X), between Lawrence and Salem for example, has more than 6000 people and three vil- 
lage centers. Yet, it is difficult to see anything but the richness of the dark green forest cover. 

Each of the colors on the Landsat image points out patterns of differences, and together they 
constitute the unique character of the Boston region. This collage, however, literally reveals only 
the surface of a highly complex geographical region with a relatively long history of human occu- 
pance. It hints of a variety of interesting landscapes and intricate processes, and it provides clues 
about places that beckon the geographer to visit more closely. 
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Nature and Society in New England: 
The Other Dimension 



William B. Meyer 



American geographers interested in how enviromnent and society interact have focused now on 
one, now on another aspect of their relationship. Early in this century, we had environmental deter- 
minism, which asked how physical geography controlled human aptitudes and activities. Two of 
its leading lights spent many of their active years in New England: Ellen Churchill Semple at Clark 
University and Ellsworth Huntington at Yale. The environmental geography of New England as they 
saw it was largely a great success story, as human activities had gradually conformed to the dic- 
tates of the land and a seemingly poor and barren land had proved to be a great asset for the ener- 
gy and resourcefulness that it fostered. 

The determinism that they practiced, though influential, was overly simplified and ill-founded. 
Little of it has survived the test of critical examination. The recognition of its deficiencies led to a 
geographic retreat from the topic of society and environment altogether. The retreat has only been 
reversed in relatively recent times with the emergence of a new set of concerns. Nature-society rela- 
tions are now defined chiefly as those of human influences on the biophysical environment: some- 
thing largely ignored by the determinists and, unlike the supposed laws that Semple and 
Huntington proposed, something of genuinely great significance. 

For during what will soon be four centuries of European settlement, the natural environment of 
New England has indeed undergone many profound changes. They have ranged from the obvious 
to the subtle, from the transient to the irreversible. Some have been of great importance to human 
life and livelihood or to the ecology of the region: fish stock declines, natural or the result of over- 
harvesting; forest change: the loss of some plant and animal species from the region, the intro- 
duction of many more, and changes in the number and distribution of still others; lasting influ- 
ences on air and water quality and water flows. Many excellent studies of this side of the New 
England environment have been written: William Cronon’s Changes in the Land... (1983) for exam- 
ple, with its focus on the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; Betty Flanders Thomson’s The 
Changing Face of New England (1958), with its focus on land cover and natural history; and oth- 
ers. 

It is too easy, though, to mistake this part of the subject for the whole of it. The new focus also 
leaves something out. One too easily tends to take society-nature geography to be simply the his- 
tory of the former’s influence on the latter, just as the determinists took it to be the other way 
around. The character, causes, and consequences of environmental change are part of the story but 
not all of it. If many of the natural features of New England have been changed, even transformed, 
others are much the same as they were four centuries ago, yet the latter too have a historical geog- 
raphy, and a rich and eventful one. Of interest to geographers are not only the aspects of the envi- 
ronment that have been altered by human action but also the ones that change in their relation to 
human activities as those activities change, becoming more or less useful as resources and more 
or less harmful as hazards or obstructions without themselves being affected. Shifts in population, 
society, economy, and technology have altered in many ways the roles that the unchanging faces 
of nature have played for human activities. Such is the other, the neglected side of nature-society 
studies, the other dimension of the New England environment. 

Climate 

That climate can change, on its own or with human help, nobody today is m any danger of for- 
getting. The danger lies elsewhere: in supposing too easily that climatic change has been or will be 
the most important source of change in weather-society relations. The climate of New England, as 
of every other region of the world, has never been stable. Yet most of its features have not shift- 
ed drastically in the past few centuries, and most weather events, even violent ones, are recur- 
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rences of ones that have come before and will come again. Without revolutionary changes in the 
New England climate, nonetheless, many revolutionary changes in its significance have stemmed 
chiefly from shifts in human society. 

They can easily be misperceived as shifts in the weather, just as we are apt to suppose that the 
room we are in has become hotter when we ourselves have merely become upset or excited. It was 
common knowledge in early and mid-nineteenth century New England that the climate was chang- 
ing, for the better in some ways and for the worse in others. Winter cold and snowstorms had 
grown less severe, summer droughts more so; such, wrote John Chipman Gray in the 1850s, had 
lately been “a prevailing impression among the inhabitants of New-England ...(1856).” Gray was its 
most effective critic, for he could explain why so many people beheved something that reliable 
records showed not to be the case. 

For on one point, he granted, they were correct. Certainly the weather’s effects were not what 
they had been. No evidence that a change in the weather was responsible, however, and it was not 
necessary to suppose that one had occurred. The same recurring conditions and events had new 
consequences because the society exposed to them had changed. 

Though the cold and snowfall had not diminished, it might well seem that they had. Gray wrote, 
for winters in colonial times “were more severely felt than any winter of the same severity would 
now be. Our people are better clothed, our dwellings better fortified against cold,” he pointed out, 
and the greatest snowfalls interfered less with travel than they once had. Thanks to a denser pop- 
ulation than in the past, “our roads are far more quickly rendered passable after heavy storms. A 
mass of snow which sixty years since might have rendered travelling in our thinly peopled coun- 
try all but impossible for weeks together, is now cleared away or beaten down in a very few days 
(1856).” 

Accommodating the Elements 

So in some ways New Englanders had protected themselves better than in the past from the ele- 
ments. That, Gray continued, was not the whole story. Some other shifts had the opposite effect. 
They had increased the weather’s importance and made it more of a nuisance than before, again 
making the weather itself appear to have changed. People widely believed that summer droughts 
in New England had grown longer and more frequent. Again, the belief was an error that had a 
basis in fact, and it was not surprising that it should have taken root so widely and deeply. Dry 
spells had not worsened. Rather, in Gray’s words, “their effects have become of more conse- 
quence.” Waterpower from the streams ran the spindles and looms and lathes of the factories that 
multiplied rapidly across New England in the decades following the War of 1812. One chance result 
of this industrialization, as Gray pointed out, had been to amplify any drop in stream flow into an 
economic and social crisis. Declines that had once been too small to attract notice now command- 
ed the full attention of null owners and of workers, for whom they threatened long spells of imem- 
ployment. Even in normal years, the summer flow of the largest rivers was only about a tenth that 
of the wettest month, no small problem for mills trying to operate year-roimd. The factories had 
made every year a drought year. 

When possible, they built or enlarged reservoirs to store water for the times of low flow. There 
were limits to what they could do, however, and many of them by mid-century were adding auxil- 
iary steam power for use when the streams declined. In an age where business competition grew 
sharper and the clock and calendar more insistent, steam’s greater reliability outweighed its 
greater cost, and more and more mills began to use it exclusively. By late in the nineteenth centu- 
ry, New England industries were using it to meet most of their power needs. The change lessened 
the role of the weather and the seasons in economic life, only for another change to restore them 
in a different form beginning in the late nineteenth century. From the start, hydroelectric generat- 
ing plants required auxiliary power in the form of fossil-fuel powered thermal generation equip- 
ment for times when stream flow failed. Drought imposed heavy costs in the form of fuel con- 
sumption. 
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The rise of electricity has given the weather another new role in New England life, giving the fre- 
quent wind and ice storms that can bring down wires a potential for disruption that they had not 
previously possessed. Among its other effects, the great hurricane of 1938, one of the worst weath- 
er disasters ever to befall the region, downed thousands of miles of power lines and for weeks 
deprived many well-to-do households of basic comforts that poorer families enjoyed uninterrupt- 
ed. The Yale archaeologist A. V. Kidder (1940) pointed out that electrification had in some ways 
increased vulnerability to the elements: “Think what happened to those of us in New England who 
lived in the most specialized of modern homes. The electric current failed and we had no heat, no 
light, no water, no ice. But the farmer continued happily to sit by his stove, and read by his lamp, 
and pump from his well.” 

The potential for trouble has increased only as dependence on electricity in ever more areas of 
life has. The growing importance of computers and television in daily life cause even brief stop- 
pages of current to be noticed more acutely than ever. Ice storms in northern New England in 
January of 1998 brought down power lines so extensively as to deprive many households of elec- 
tricity for weeks. Again, a comparison of one period to another imderlines the way in which 
changes in human activity have drastically changed the meaning of recurring weather events. “A 
hundred years ago,” observed the journalist, Donna Gold',... ’’this storm would have been over with 
the crashing of trees. ... Even 50 years ago, a majority of homes in Maine would have had backup 
power. ... The old ways were lived close to home, with a barn for an office, not a computer room. 
But in the last storm, even farmers were stuck without electricity. Modern farming relies on power 
for milking and processing.” 

In other ways, of course, the effects of the weather have been lessened. Writing in 1856, Gray was 
quite correct in saying that the rigors of a New England winter had been greatly softened indoors, 
the houses “better fortified against cold” than they had been previously. It was still a recent devel- 
opment at the time he was writing. During the first two centuries of settlement. New England hous- 
es were heated as houses in the much milder winters of old England were: by the open fireplace 
and chimney. It was a highly inefficient system. Most of the heat that the fire produced was lost 
immediately up the chinmey, in the process pulling in a steady and chilling breeze from outdoors. 
One New Englander recalled with a shiver “the current of cold air, that always whistled past every 
door and window towards the big fire-place to supply the tremendous draught.” On a cold day, 
“everything froze, even in the back part of the room, with the big fire blazing, and the chambers 
where there were no fires, seemed considerably colder than the out-doors (French 1856).” If an 
open fire could do little to warm the house in the day, it could not be kept up at all during the 
night. For two hundred winters or more, the typical New Englander rose in the morning “in a room 
in which the cold air came through the cracks in the window. If the temperature were twenty 
degrees below zero outside, it was very little higher inside (Hoar 1903).” 

All of that changed abruptly with the advent and rapid spread in the 1820s and 1830s of closed 
stoves. They burned fuel much more economically than the open fireplace, yet they could raise 
indoor temperatures far higher. Stoves were soon joined or replaced by central heating from fur- 
naces. Both became bitter grievances to visitors from Old England. Their ancestors had complained 
of the winter cold in the northern United States. English travelers coming after the change had 
occurred complained, and loudly, of the stifling heat, of indoor temperatures much higher than 
they were accustomed to at home. On his first visit to America in 1842, Charles Dickens found his 
Boston lodgings “made so infernally hot.. .by means of a furnace and pipes running through the 
passageways, that we can hardly bear it.” Elsewhere he was tormented by the “accursed, suffocat- 
ing, red-hot demon of a stove.” When he returned for a second tour in 1867, he found matters no 
better, his Boston hotel rooms “so overheated by a great furnace, that they make me faint and sick 
(House etal. 1974; Dickens 1842, 1846, 1870, 1880.” 

Winter almost from the start had many advantages to offset its discomforts. The cold permitted 
food preservation in attics and cellars that made for a healthier and more varied winter diet. In an 
age of horse-drawn vehicles and wretchedly bad roads— bad even in the towns and much more in 
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the countryside— winter was the ideal time for travel and transportation. The snow, once drifts 
were beaten down, provided a perfect surface for easy hauling of heavy loads or for speedy pleas- 
ure rides by sleigh. “Before the railways,” wrote one New Englander who had seen the transition, 
“most of the traffic was carried on in winter, when the snow made good roads for everybody. Then 
the farmers, in great numbers, harnessed up their teams, loaded their large double sleighs with 
their surplus produce... and, with the jingle of merry bells, drove off one or two hundred miles to 
Boston to sell their loads... (Nichols 1864).” 

Changing Technology and Climate 

The coming of the railroad, a great step forward in many respects, was a step backward in at 
least one. It began the process of changing snow from best friend to worst enemy where travel was 
concerned. Trains from the start were subject to winter blockades halting them between or inside 
stations when the snow fell or drifted too fast to be cleared from the tracks. Other trends made 
matters worse. As the cities grew, their residents became increasingly dependent on regular deliv- 
eries of food, rmlk, and coal, leading a hand-to-mouth existence that snow blockades could inter- 
rupt for days. “That there have been storms of larger extent and more accumulation there is no 
doubt,” observed a Massachusetts newspaper after the great blizzard of February, 1899, “but the 
conditions are now so different than of yore that the inconvenience is proportionately increased.'” 
Snow’s inconveniences were worsened as well by the tendency, encouraged by the railroads, for 
people to live farther from their work than in the past. 

The automobile is far more sensitive to winter weather than the train is, and it has done much 
more to encourage suburbanization and exurbanization that mean a longer and more vulnerable 
journey to work. Only a few inches of snow are needed to slow traffic and extend delays on roads 
that are slow at rush hour in any case, to multiply skidding and sliding and accidents. It takes only 
a few inches on the ground or in the forecast to make the rush-hour commuter trains in the greater 
Boston area, which ordinarily fill the seats by the time they arrive, standing-room only long before 
the end of the trip. The time w'hen winter could have been the ideal season on the roads, the time 
of easiest and speediest travel, now seems remote indeed. 

The rising importance of driving in everyday life is probably the single most important reason 
for modern New Englanders to be unhappy with their wet and snowy climate. Nothing, perhaps, 
has done more to impel southward those who flee for the winter or even permanently. The ideal 
climate for almost all automobile-age Americans is that of the Southwest, a dry and, above all, a 
snowless one. It has not always been so. If New Englanders relocating today are apt to head south, 
most who left the region in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries took care to stay in a climate 
as close to New England’s as possible. They settled in upstate New York and the upper Great Lakes 
states in preference to any lands closer to the equator. “Ohio Fever” and “Michigan Fever,” not any 
rush south, spurred the great exoduses from ante-bellum New England. The emigrants were chiefly 
farmers; they could not afford to move to a climate drastically different from the one in which they 
had honed their skills. 

Other Uses for Winter 

From colonial times well into the nineteenth century, the wind at sea, propelling sealing vessels, 
was an essential resource for almost all of New England’s trade with the rest of the world, and for 
fishing and whaling besides. Steam, as in industry, replaced it as more reliable even if more cost- 
ly. The wind blows as strongly as ever, but it is now a resource (and a hazard) chiefly for recre- 
ation. With the abandonment of slow wind- or animal-powered travel and transportation, though, 
fog was made more deadly a weather hazard than it had been in the past. The steam- (and then 
oil- or diesel-) powered ship, the car, and the airplane are dangerous to operate as earlier modes 
of travel were not in low visibility: being speedier and creating expectations of speed and punctu- 
ality that are not easily adjusted to hazardous conditions. At sea, the increased dangers of colli- 
sion with other ships or with rocks are only partly offset by radar, foghorns, and other warning 
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devices and by better mapping of the coast. At the same time, they are further magnified by the 
need to keep regular schedules. Even for navigation by powerboat, though, fog is not necessarily a 
disadvantage. Like any other element of the environment, it is only welcome or unwelcome depend- 
ing on what it is that people want to do. Between 1920 and 1933, it was a great help to a booming 
new sector of the American economy that could carry on key activities under its cover. The 
Prohibition-era rumruimers of the Northeast coast, recalled a Coast Guard officer who had 
matched wits with them, “preferred to do business in thick weather, in fog, rain, and blizzards. The 
dirtier the weather the better they liked it (Waters 1971).” 

The repeal of Prohibition put an end to that, but at about the same time bad weather, so-called, 
was becoming valuable in other new ways. In 1934, a New Hampshire businessman could note how 
“the ‘northeaster,’ so dreaded by coastal shipping, is rather a blessing to the skier, since it is a 
father to most of our heavier snows.'” Winter sports and recreation were already turning into a 
major element of the regional economy. They have made anew a resource out of cold and snow, 
while making its fluctuations more of a hazard. A long and harsh winter, conventionally defined, 
means a good year for the recreation sector. A mild one interferes disastrously with business. 

Winter sports arrived just as another use for winter— along with another hazard from mild win- 
ters— was disappearing. Farmers had long cut and stored ice from ponds and streams in the win- 
ters for their own use, but it is an early nineteenth century Massachusetts merchant named 
Frederic Tudor who is credited with discovering its latent value as an article of trade. He was the 
first to make ice from New England’s ponds and rivers a marketable export commodity. By 1850, 
it was being shipped in large quantities not only to the cities of the Northeast, but to the southern 
states. Western Europe, the Caribbean, and even India for use in preserving perishable foods and 
cooling drinks. Supply before the Civil War was drawn mostly from the ponds and small lakes of 
eastern Massachusetts. The banks of many were lined with ice houses, wooden sheds well insulat- 
ed with sawdust where the cut blocks were stored for summer. With demand rising, the supply 
region spread far wider. Ice houses sprouted especially thick and fast along the Kennebec River in 
Maine, whose output reached several million tons per year by the late nineteenth century. The 
industry was even ideally timed for providing employment. The work of cutting had to be done 
during what was otherwise the slow season of the year. Midwinter was when farming and con- 
struction were at a standstill, when wages were traditionally lowest, idleness most common, and 
jobs most urgently needed. 

To one observer writing in 1868, it seemed puzzling that the ice of New England had remained 
so long unexploited as a resource. “These frozen lakes,” he wrote, “were each winter covered with 
gold, but, like that of California, it was long undiscovered.” No more could he imagine a time when 
it would ever be less valuable than it was. “It will never run out,” he continued, “since, without 
plowing or sowing, nature sends the annual crop, which like the manna has only to be gathered, 
and the market for it is ever increasing” (Eighty Tears.. .1868: 387). A plentiful supply of ice was 
indeed a constant feature of the region’s climate. Yet half a century earlier, the business of exploit- 
ing it as a marketable resource had only been getting started, and half a century later, it was near- 
ing extinction. First a shift to manufactured ice— much more reliable in supply than the natural 
article, though it was costlier to make than what nature provided for free— and then the spread of 
mechanical refrigeration entirely destroyed the natural ice trade. 

Economic Geology 

It was said often enough to become a cliche in the mid-nineteenth century that New England’s 
great staple resources for export to the rest of the world were ice and granite. The Yankees boast- 
ed proudly that their resourcefulness and ingenuity could turn even parts of their surroundings, 
even those that had seemed at first to be barren and bleak and useless into cash. So too, they had 
turned to account the waterfalls that at first only blocked navigation on the larger rivers and the 
trees that encumbered the soil. Like ice, however, granite— and many other substances— rose and 
fell as a resource though physically undergoing no change. 
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Beginning in the 1820s, a tremendous demand arose for the hard granite found along the Maine 
and Massachusetts coasts. Its vtilue was a function of its qualities and its location. It was hard and 
durable, and it could be floated by schooner to markets tilong the eastern seaboard to be used for 
buildings and paving stone. The quarry holes gouged out during that era are still to be seen on the 
islands of Maine’s Penobscot Bay, at Rockport, on Cape Aim, and at Quincy, on Boston’s South 
Shore; but they are filled with water now and surrounded by woods and rusting machinery rather 
than by the din of activity. A few are briefly reopened from time to time for special jobs, but by 
and large abandonment has been their fate. Quarrying along the coast did not come to an end 
because the stone gave out, nor even because steady depletion of the supply had made it costlier 
to extract. For all practiced pmposes, there is as much granite available as there ever was. What has 
changed is not the supply but the demand. Granite is too hard for most purposes, and with rein- 
forced concrete and steel taking its place as materials for building materials and concrete and 
asphalt for paving, the pmposes for which granite itself is used are fewer than they were. 

What happened to the ice of the Keimebec and the granite of Quincy is a f amili ar story in the his- 
tory of natmal resource exploitation anywhere. It has repeated itself with other min eral resomces 
exploited at various times in New England. In each case, the end came, not because the deposits 
were physically exhausted, but because competition from better quality resources opened else- 
where or technological changes deprived the deposits of much of their value. 

Cape Cod by the early nineteenth century was the leading salt-producing area of the United 
States. The manufacturing process was an ideal blend of cheap and plentiful inputs. Win dmill s 
pumped sea water into open-air wooden troughs, with covers that could be closed in wet weather, 
where evaporation took place imder the sun’s rays. By the 1830s, the Cape still counted more than 
four hundred establishments producing salt by this method; but the industry was already begin- 
ning a steep and rapid decline from its peak. The wind that powered the pumps did not die down, 
nor did the ocean become less salty. It was social changes and not environmental ones that made 
their exploitation a profitless business. The most important was the completion of New York 
State’s Erie Canal, which linked the far richer brine fields of Qnondaga County, New York cheaply 
and directly to the eastern markets that the Cape producers had served. 

Iron and copper have been produced from deposits here and there in New Eng land since colo- 
nial times, but as industries of any substance, both died out a century ago in the face of competi- 
tion from better fields in the Great Lakes states. The mineral springs of Vermont, the basis of a 
thriving summer trade in the mid-nineteenth century, were devalued not so much by competition 
from richer sources elsewhere as by a general collapse of the belief that they had anything of med- 
ical value to offer. Whale oil, used mainly for lighting, was once the chief livelihood of many coastal 
towns. It received its fatal blow in 1859 from the development of a cheaper illuminant: kerosene, 
which could be refined from the petroleum discovered in that year in large quantities in 
Permsylvania. 

New England, it tinned out, was not well endowed with resources of any fossil fuel, whether coal, 
oil, or natural gas. The lack has naturally seemed to be a great misfortune and a serious econom- 
ic handicap, especially when coupled with a climate that demands space heating for many months 
of the year. It also spares New England the traumas of the boom-and-bust economy that has char- 
acterized oil districts from the first ones in Permsylvania to the modern fields of Texas and min- 
ing districts everywhere. It is perhaps more fortunate than not that none of the minin g enterpris- 
es of the region, subject to the same kinds of dynamics, was ever of more than local economic 
importance. There are advantages to being poor in conventional natural resources. 

The Form of the Land 

Qn the whole, the landforms of New England have changed httle by either human occupance or 
natural processes since colonial times. In cities, some once-imposing hills were cut down in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; Boston’s Beacon Hill is but a shrunken remnant of the 
Trimountain that once dominated the peninsula. Large parts of Boston were reclaimed from the 
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sea by landfill. Some islands have been attached to the mainland, some obliterated or created or 
reshaped by coastal erosion. As a rule, however, the mountains and hills and valleys, the coasts 
and the islands are much the same in height and shape as they were four centuries ago. What have 
not remained the same are the values placed on them and the uses to which they have been put, 
both of which, on the contrary, have changed kaleidoscopically over time. 

Early settlers in the uplands of New England chose the hilltops and the ridges over the valleys 
for their homes and farms, taking “the high land in preference to the low” as their principle of loca- 
tion (Melville 1845; 1984: 430). Their reasons ranged from the greater ease of clearing the land to 
the healthier air, as they believed, to the ease of defense against attack. The disadvantages of a hill 
site, chiefly the remoteness from streams and from the easier routes of trade and travel, were less 
important than they would become in a period of greater interchange. It was when they began to 
matter more that a mass movement of population downhill began. Whole villages relocated to the 
valleys where mills could exploit waterpower at the falls of the streams and where roads cormect- 
ed them more easily with the outside world. 

The mill town or factory city itself developed a characteristic residential geography where wealth 
varied directly with the height of the land: “the typical banded and stratified zonal ordering of bet- 
ter and better houses from the slums in the industrial valley, on Water Street and River Street. ..up 
to the massed squires’ houses on the Hill (Arensburg 1955: 1157).” The rich enjoyed the views, 
purer air, safety from floods, and general symbolic prestige of the higher sites. The rise of the auto- 
mobile, making hill slopes and summits easier of access, has done nothing to lessen their appeal. 
Elevated sites, with all of their amenities, remain a good index of affluence in metropolitan New 
England today. Two suburban developers south of Boston in John Updike’s novel Couples (1968) 
“didn’t sell houses, they sold views (22).” 

A return of population to many of the rural mountains began not long after the great abandon- 
ment itself. Resorts in the nineteenth century, catering to a small, affluent clientele in summer, 
have developed into a recreation business serving a mass market. Summer remains the peak sea- 
son, but fall foliage is now an economic as well as an esthetic resource, and the rise of skiing is 
another part of the same story, a slope being as necessary to it as snow cover. Possibly the single 
most important development in twentieth century New England environmental history has been 
the tremendous increase in the value of certain aspects of the environment for tourism and recre- 
ation. 

Islands 

It is not only mountains that have been revalued upward. The chief qualities that set islands 
apart from the coastal mainland are their remoteness and separateness, qualities that have been 
more and less valuable for an array of changing purposes over the years. Driven by changing 
human wants, a great variety of activities have succeeded one another on the islands of New 
England. The largest ones, Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket, depended for centuries on livestock 
raising and fishing and whaling to support their inhabitants. Recreation began to take their place 
after the middle of the nineteenth century and has proved vastly more lucrative. Its dominance is 
threatened only by its own success, as summer crowding and over-development jeopardize the 
very qualities that attracted them in the first place. 

City harbor islands have followed a distinctive course of development and change. In the earli- 
est colonial period, they were an easily defensible refuge for settlers from the dangers of attack on 
the mainland. As the dangers of the mainland diminished, many became sites of defense against 
the perils of the sea: fortifications to guard against naval attack and lighthouses to guide friendly 
ships safely into port. As cities grew, with them grew the pressing need to build somewhere vari- 
ous facilities that nonetheless were very hard to site anywhere in particular. Small and isolated, 
harbor islands were ideally suited to finessing the NIMBY (Not In My Back Yard) dilemma that city 
officials have had always with them. As many as possible of the facilities wanted in nobody’s back- 
yard could be exiled to these tracts without close neighbors. Pest Island off Portsmouth, New 
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Hampshire got its name from the isolation hospital for contagious diseases that long occupied it; 
the same use was made of islands off Newport, Rhode Island and off Marblehead and Salem, 
Massachusetts. By far the most intensive use of harbor islands for such purposes was made in the 
region’s largest city, where noxious facilities were largest and most numerous and NIMBY prob- 
lems of siting them were most acute. Boston’s harbor islands by the late nineteenth century still 
held some forts and lighthouses, relics of the previous phase of development, but they were for 
the most part given over to an impressive array of facilities exiled from more populous neighbor- 
hoods on shore: prisons, garbage and sewage dumping grounds, poorhouses, quarantines, and 
contagious disease hospitals. 

Not many decades ago, it still often seemed to be the most appropriate use to which such islands 
should be put. As late as the end of the 1960s, a utility company was proposing to build a nuclear 
power plant on Cockenoe Island in Long Island Sound off the affluent New York suburb of 
Westport, Connecticut. As late as the 1980s, a Boston city councilor was suggesting the use of one 
of the harbor islands for quarantining AIDS patients. Those that were not needed for siting unpop- 
ular land uses were often not wanted for any other purpose; abandoned and collapsing institu- 
tional buildings rubbed shoulders with crumbling fortifications as grass and vines covered both 
from view. The islands of Casco Bay, off Portland, Maine, were “unwanted Cinderellas as late as 
1960 (Caldwell 1981).’’ It is said that the state had the chance to buy one of them for the nominal 
price of a dollar after World War II; passing up the chance, it paid $155,000 in 1972 when it final- 
ly decided to make the purchase. 

Such islands are unwanted no longer. As transportation has become ever easier and affluence 
and leisure time have increased, as the problems of remoteness and difficulty of access have been 
lessened and remoteness itself has become a scarce commodity to be prized, islands have become 
valuable precisely for their isolation. They are avidly sought for private development and resi- 
dences when available. By good fortune, many have remained in the hands either of the govern- 
ment or of conservation groups and have remained open to public, in contrast to much of the New 
England coasthne. Many of the Boston harbor islands are now managed by the National Park 
Service as a national recreation area. People in fast-increasing numbers take advantage of summer 
ferry boats to explore and enjoy their attractions. They play the role of haven from the metropo- 
lis from which they are nonetheless readily accessible. 

Beaches 

New England’s beaches present perhaps the most startling example of a sea-change in the value 
of any element of the natural environment, an utter transformation in the eyes of their beholders 
from a wasteland to a paradise. Early attitudes toward them ranged from indifference to hostility, 
as the landscape historian John Stilgoe documents (1981: 33, 46). “From the first years of settle- 
ment until the middle of the nineteenth century. New Englanders dreaded the coastal zone as a 
wilderness beyond their capacity to shape and to cultivate. ..classified the beach as ‘desert’ and 
viewed the shorelines chiefly with disgust.” The coast, along with the mountains, has become the 
favored place for recreation and the beach itself increasingly the focus. Shorefront property has 
grown explosively in value. While increasing the value of the seashore, the move to the coasts, in 
New England as elsewhere, has had another result as well. Coastal development has increased the 
exposure of lives and property to coastal storms even as their previous chief harm, to shipping, 
has been much reduced with shipping’s decline. A high tide, once chiefly of importance as a 
resource for navigation over shallow harbor mouths, now matters most as a hazard that can great- 
ly magnify the damage that a hurricane or a nor’easter does to shoreline property. The problem is 
made worse, of course, by the possibility of climate change, sea level rise, and perhaps an intensi- 
fication of storm strength. What a changed environment means for human wealth and well-being, 
no less than what a stable one means, depends on how society behaves and evolves. 
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Conclusion 

Does the natural environment matter ever more or ever less for human societies? It is a long- 
standing debate. The only safe answer that can be given is that it matters differently. New 
resources and new hazards, long latent in the regional environment, have appeared and will con- 
tinue to do so. Others have vanished as the activities that made them resources or hazards have 
vanished. “One period’s asset,” as Edward Ullman (1951) wrote, “is another’s liability and vice 
versa.” Changes in human life will alter the future’s portfolio in ways that we cannot guess. For the 
environmental determinists had it precisely backward; it is human activities that determine the 
role that the environment— altered or stable— plays for society. 

End Notes 

'Gold, Donna, “Out of the Deep Freeze,” Boston Globe, Jan. 25, 1998: E 2:1. 

'Lynn Daily Evening Item, Feb. 16, 1899: 1. 

‘Quoted in E. B. John Allen, 1981. “The Development of New Hampshire Skiing; 1870s-1940,” 
Historical New Hampshire 36: 28. 
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Place names— whether they belong to provinces, cities, and villages, or are the designations of rivers 
and mountains— are never mere arbitrary sounds, devoid of meaning. They may always be regarded as 
records of the past, inviting and rewarding a careful historical Interpretation (Taylor 1925: 9). 

Toponymy, or the study of place names, has been an area of inquiry in cultural and historical 
geography for a considerable time. As a branch of a larger field of studies, correctly but not com- 
monly called onomastics, the distribution and types of names given to places by a culture is an 
important element of the cultural landscape of a region. This brief monograph introduces the 
study of place names in New England. 

What is a Place? 

Some who study toponymy concentrate only on named human settlements, current or extinct 
(e.g., Chadboure 1955; Swift 1977). A more inclusive approach is to cast a far wider net and exam- 
ine the names for physical features (e.g., streams, lakes, ponds, mountains, as well as settlement 
(e.g., Rutherford 1970; Hughes and Allen 1976). Finally, a small body of work (none specifically for 
New England) is available on the nicknames that groups attach to places (e.g., Zelinsky 1980). 
Taking the broadest possible definition of place, names apply to constructs as large as the inhab- 
ited world and to locations as small as a street or a single home. This chapter will discuss how 
named human places are structured in a hierarchy (Figure 4.1). These places usually have official 
names that are approved for postal delivery purposes and official mapping. They are the official 
states, counties, cities, towns, post office delivery areas, and streets. Other names for places are 
informal, do not appear on maps, but which people commonly use in the area. For example, a clus- 
ter of streets in West Hartford, Coimecticut, is named for the Apollo Seven Astronauts (e.g., Gleim 
Drive, Grissom Drive) and the entire neighborhood is informally known as Astronaut Village. 
Because most of the studies of place names in the region have used pubhshed map resources or 
official lists of places as the base, the concentration has been on officially named places and fea- 
tiues; the study of nicknames and informal regional names is much less common. 

Amerindicin Place-Name Cover 

Before human settlement places had no names until the settlers gave some sort of nomenclature 
to the place. With the arrival of the first people in the New England region, they began to attach 
names to places, but the tribal groups in the region with whom they established contact did not 
have a naming system s imil ar to the one later used by the English and other European settlers. 
Generally, they rarely used terms for faraway places but used common names for locations in their 
own areas of influence. Unlike the Enghsh tradition, these names would often change over time. 
The Coimecticut River had at least four different names after 1600, not to mention the more than 
50 variations in transliteration of the river’s name (Swift 1977). Another difference in naming tra- 
ditions was that few Amerindian places were named for individuals, partly because people often 
carried more than one name, and also because tribal identification was more important than per- 
sonal identity. 

Stewart (1945) describes the likely process of place naming as the result of scouting new terri- 
tories for the people who arrive after the first scouting explorer. They needed concise descriptions 
of useful landmarks that would help them on the way to the new lands. In reality, we know little 
about how and why places were named in the pre-European period because of the lack of any writ- 
ten records. Add to this the confusion in transliterating spoken Algonquian words to English and 
additional mistakes resulting from the inability to communicate effectively and it is easy to under- 
stand why we will never know all the names given to places by the tribal groups inhabiting New 
England at the time of contact. 
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Figure 4.1: The Toponymic Hierarchy of New England 



REGION-"New England” 



SUB-REGIONS 




Connecticut - Rhode Island - Massachusetts - New Hampshire -Vermont - Maine 
(Vesti^al in Connecticut ^ 

and Rhode Island) 




COUNTIES INFORMAL OR FORMAL SUB REGIONS WITHIN STATES 




e.g., Western Massachusetts, Eastern Connecticut, 
Down East Maine, Northeast Kingdom (Vermont) 



OFFICIAL TOWNS, CITIES, AND BOROUGHS 
NE/GHBORHOODS AND SUB-DIVISIONS 
STREETS 
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SUB REGIONS OF STREETS 
(usually “Upper" or "Lower") 



INDIVIDUAL BUILDINGS 

(occasionally vacation or second homes, commonly office buildings) 



*Informal names are in italics 
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Types of names 


Settlements or 
Political Features 

(villages, towns, cities, 
counties) 


Natural Features (e g., 

brooks, rivers, summits, 
swamps, lakes) 


Personal — are named for 
individuals or families. 


More likely to be named 
for people in the region or 
in the nation, particularly 
of larger places. Smaller 
places often named for 
local people. Very common 
among the -villes. 


Very common, almost always 
from local people, rarely from 
regional, state, or national 
figures. 


Descriptive — are names 
that mention some 
property of the place or 
feature. 


Occasional, always positive 
connotations to the 
descriptor, e.g., Fairfield, 


Very common, occasionally 
with negative connotations, 
e.g., more than 50 streams' 
names contain the word Dead, 


Borrowed-names trans- 
planted from other loca- 
tions either by migrants 
or namers wishing to 
highlight a connection. 


Very common, mostly 
English, some French, and 
in northern New England 
transplanted form 
Southern New England. 


Rare, e.g., five streams 
contain the word Egypt, Many 
of the borrowed names for 
natural features have Biblical 
significance. 


Replica ted-cl us ters of 
named places with a com- 
mon root and different 
suffixes, e.g., Hartford, 
East Hartford, and West 
Hartford {See Zelinsky 
(1955). 


Common in places below 
counties in the hierarchy, 
particularly the cardinal 
directions {North, South, 
East, and West and Lower, 
Upper, Corner, Depot, 
Center, End), 


Common use of the cardinal 
directions for forks or branches 
of streams and different 
mountain summits. Names 
often duplicated, e.g., more 
than fifty Roaring Brooks or 
Roaring Branches, 


Portmanteau Names- 

the creation of a place 
name forms parts of other 
names, e.g., Hadlyme as a 
name for a village on the 
border of Haddam and 
Lyme, 


Known to be a "peculiarity 
of Connecticut (Hughes 
and Allen 1976, XII)" but 
it occurs in the rest of the 
region and not so 
commonly in the rest of 
the nation. 


Rare, except as connected to a 
place name, e.g., Harwinton 
Lake, 


Natural Environment 


Occasional use of trees, 
natural features e.g., 
6ays, rivers in place 
names. Common in ceme- 
tery names. 


Very common, particular 
associations of certain trees 
with streams and swamps, e.g.. 
Cedar Swamp, 


Amerindian 


Occasional with many 
spelling variants. 


Occasional 


Distance from a local 
reference 


Never (?) 


Occasional, particularly with 
streams, e.g., Twomile to 
Twentymile Stream, Brook, or 
River, based on the 
approximate distance from 
some local reference point, but 
not farther than twenty miles. 


The Villes — e.g., the 
generic suffix of ^ville 
attached to a root name 


Common; most were 
established between the 
Revolution and during the 
nineteenth century 
(Grant 1966, Ch. 2). 
Common also in the rest of 
the Northeast. 


Occasional, but only reference 
to the settlement. 



Figure 4.2: Summary of Naming Practices— Settlements and Natural Features 
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Hughes and Allen (1976, 734) put it this way: “...almost complete chaos rather than bedrock 
underlies the whole structure of the interpretation of Indian place names.” 

Surviving Amerindian place names are relatively few in the region. Most names in use today are 
English in origin, a few of French origin, and a scattering of other European origins (Huden 1962). 
Although slightly more than half the states in the United States have names with Amerindian ori- 
gins, only two of the six states in New England, Coimecticut and Massachusetts {see above) are 
Amerindian. Approximately the same ratio holds for counties with Amerindian names in the 
region, only eight out of 67, all in northern New England (Figure 4.2). The prevalence of Amerindian 
place names remaining also depends on how the settlers bargained for the land during the contact 
period. In southern New England and New Hampshire pioneers bargained directly for land and the 
use of Amerindian place names obtained from grants, deed, and treaties are common. In the north- 
ern parts of the region the newcomers dealt with government agencies because the native popula- 
tion had mostly been killed off or driven out by the time of settlement, so Amerindian place names 
are less common. 

Some Specific Names in the Toponymic Hierarchy 
Region 

The Emopean, mostly English, migrants who came to this region in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries named most of the places and features. Many of these names were copies from 
English places— the name for the region itself. New England, is an example of a borrowed name and 
originally included what are now the maritime provinces of Canada in its extent. John Smith was 
the first to use the term and it was popularized in his 1616 book, A Description of New England. 
New France and New Spain were in use at that time and he was aware of Sir Francis Drake’s nam- 
ing of the California coast as Nova Albion. There was also political value in maintaining such ter- 
ritorial claims since the Dutch were using New Netherlands. 

States 

The names of the six states of the region have unique and sometimes contested origins: 

■ Connecticut. The name is derived from Quinnehtukqut, also Quinetucquet, Quinnihicut, etc. 
“country at the long river” in several Algonquian dialects; at least fifty different sp ellin gs of the 
word have been found. 

■ Massachusetts. The name is derived from Massachuset, a village, with its exact location not 
known but possibly the region of Blue Hills or the Milton Hills, “at the great hills,” or “at the 
range of hills.” 

■ Maine. One somce claims it was named for the French province north of the Loire Valley but 
adds that the origin is not really known. Before 1500 French explorers referred to the area west 
of the Kermebec River as Maine and the area east as Acadia (Harder 1976). Another claims that 
in the seventeenth century “the main” or “the maine” was a term used to mean open sea or the 
continent, much the same as we use mainland today. A need arose to refer to “The Maine” 
(Chadbourne 1955, restated in Stewart (1970) because of the many islands located along the 
coast of Maine. The wording of the Council of New England’s 1622 grant to Capt. John Mason 
and Sir Ferdinando George gave them rights to “all that part of ye maine land in New England,” 
with some specific boundaries. Stewart (1970) says that the official name fell into disuse soon 
after that, but it was used popularly.” In 1820 Maine became a state with that name. 

■ New Hampshire. Named by Capt. John Mason for the English county of Hampshire. Mason 
received a grant in 1629 for a portion of what became New Hampshire. He had been mayor of 
Portsmouth, England, which is in Hampshire County (Stewart 1970; Harder 1976). 

• Rhode Island. The name has two possible explanations. The first claims that Verrazzano (1524) 
may have sighted Aquidneck Island that he thought was about the size of the Isle of Rhodes in 
the eastern Mediterranean. The British called the island Aquidneck until 1744 when they 
changed the name to the “Isle of Rhodes.” The second docmnented possibihty is the Dutch 
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explorer Adriaen Block who named the island Roodt Eylandt [“Red Island” in Dutch] (Trumbull 
1912). Stewcirt (1970) says that the spelling of the word suggests the Verrazzano explanation, 
but the Dutch mention may have influenced the choice. As a colony and later as a state, the 
official name is “Rhode Island and Providence Plantations.” 

■ Vermont. Name derived from French components, verts and monts, meaning “green moun- 
tains.” 

Sub-Regions within New England 

Early settlers were concerned with naming their own local places but gradually they had a need 
to refer to groups of places, smaller than states, by name. The names given to these regions are 
not official in that they do not appear on government maps but they have names and identities 
just as officially named regions do. These regions are often referred to as vernacular regions and 
have become a topic for study only within the last thirty years. The names often contain the pre- 
fix the, as in The Cape, referring to the Cape Cod Region, and are important in defining regions for 
outsiders. New England contains many of these vernacular or popularly-defined regions and some 
of them are marked on Figure 4.3. 




Figure 4.3: Vernacular Regions within New 

England 



Selected Vernacular Regions of New England 

1. The Gold Coast. Local residents do not com- 
monly use this term but outsiders often refer to it 
as such. 

2. The Valley. Many other valleys are in the region 
but this valley has a special meaning in 
Cormecticut as a working class, industrial region. 

3. The Quiet Corner. This is a fairly new vernacu- 
lar name, currently growing in popularity. 

4. The Berkshires. People outside this mountain 
range frequently use this name. 

5. The Pioneer Valley. The Cormecticut River val- 
ley has several vernacular names within its extent. 

6. The North Shore. Refers to communities north 
of the core of Boston. 

7. The South Shore. Refers to communities south 
of the core of Boston. 

8. The Old Colony. This name is a historic rem- 
nant dating to the division of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony. 

9. The Cape. Although many places have names 
beginning with cape. The Cape is the only one that 
refers to Cape Cod. 

10. Down East. Principally used in the tourist 
coast of Maine. 

11. The Upper Valley. This name refers to a few 
communities around the Cormecticut River in 
northern Vermont and New Hampshire. 

12. The Northeast Kingdom. Refers to the rural 
and sparsely inhabited regions of northeastern 
Vermont. 



Notes: Many smaller vernacular regions lie within New England and the region is also in the over- 
lap of many national-scale vernacular regions, e.g.. The Northeast (see Zelinsky 1980 and Harmon 
1984). 
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Counties 

At the next level of official names are the counties of the New England region. Politically, coun- 
ties are not important in all the states anymore (or seem to be less important than comparable 
local government units, e.g., counties, parishes, elsewhere in the United States). The names how- 
ever, remain official and the federal government uses them in data gathering and reporting. The 
place names for the counties fall into a small set of discrete categories: 

• Descriptive names— places named for some feature of the place. Fairfield, Connecticut; Grand 
Isle, Vermont; New Haven, Connecticut. 

• English counties, villages, towns or cities— Hartford, Connecticut; Bristol, Rhode Island; 
Norfolk, Massachusetts. This custom of transplanting place names continued within New 
England as people moved from the southern colonies to northern regions. 

• English nobility— Cumberland, Maine; Grafton, New Hampshire; Hillsborough, New Hampshire; 
York, Maine. 

Other English leaders— Windham, Vermont; Rockingham, New Hampshire. 

• Colonial or American heroes or leaders— Washington, Rhode Island, Maine, Vermont; Hancock, 
Maine; Franklin, Vermont, Maine. 

Towns, Cities and Boroughs 

The political geography of New England is based on the primacy of home rule and the paramount 
importance that the town carries (as counties carry elsewhere in the United States) for its residents. 
Although this attachment to small places is stronger in the southern half of the region, the ques- 
tion of “What town are you from?” is important throughout the region. The New England town is 
not the township of the rest of the country. Nor is it the same as a village since a town may con- 
tain several villages. Rather it is an organizing concept unique to the region and usually the town 
is the most important place with which people identify. Within towns are often smaller districts, 
and within those districts individual streets will be named places and the occasional important 
building will have a locally known name. 

The large number of these places makes it difficult, if not impossible, to make generalizing state- 
ments about the sources of their names. Figure 4.2 notes some of the common practices and also 
compares the practices between settlements and natural features. The amount and quality of infor- 
mation about these smaller named places vary in the region. Some states have excellent sources of 
information (Connecticut: Hughes and Allen 1976; Vermont: Swift 1977; Maine: Chadbourne 1955, 
Rutherford 1970). Others (New Hampshire with two on the White Mountains: Hixon and Hixon 
1980; Mudge 1992; and Rhode Island: Parsons 1886, Trumbull 1912) have little or only localized 
information, and Massachusetts is somewhere in between (Davis 1987— merely a listing with no 
source information and other fugitive sources such as Federal Writers Project 1941 on the origin 
of Massachusetts place names). 

One common place-naming process borrowed from English practices is the widespread use of 
replicated place names. First among these was the addition of the directions of the compass to a 
place name as migrants left the original place to create new, often nearby, communities. Not only 
is there a Hartford, Coimecticut but also a West Hartford, East Hartford, and New Hartford. This 
practice extended to neighborhoods— a North End and South End within the city of Hartford. The 
fine distinctions among these replicated names can have great importance locally. Any long-term 
resident of the Boston region knows the substantial differences between the communities of the 
South End and South Boston or Southie. This naming practice was carried westward by out- 
migrants and is common well into the Midwest, but not in the South or West (Zelinsky 1955). 

Several towns and cities in the region were named New in honor of a foreign city or place (New 
London, Coimecticut; New Gloucester, Maine), and the addition of New to a place settled by 
migrants from an existing place in the region is also common. Another common practice was the 
addition of the suffix or prefix Center to an existing place. In smaller communities, the principal 
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shopping area is usually referred to as The Center, in larger places Downtown is more prevalent. 
In addition to the cardinal directions and the indications of time of settlement and centrality, the 
replicated names occasionally include Upper (21), Lower and, upon arrival of the railroad, a few 
Depots (12). 

Another New England community-naming practice demonstrates the close relationship between 
place naming and the structure of the contemporary economy. Place-naming practices of agricul- 
tural, pre-industrial New England were quite varied but with the onset of water power-based indus- 
trialization a new and apparently foreign practice of attaching the suffix -ville to a root name 
became customary in the region. Although one can find hundreds of -villes in New England, they 
are particularly common and dense in the original manufacturing core of the region (Southeastern 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island) and less so in New Hampshire and Maine. Most often they were 
named for the founding industrialist (Batesville, Maine; Blanchardville, Massachusetts), but occa- 
sionally for the product (Augerville, Cormecticut; Carmonville, Maine) and for significant events 
(several Unionvilles and a Tariffville, Cormecticut for an import tax on carpeting). The adoption of 
this Gallic suffix was not always a simple process. Samuel Collins, founder of Collinsville, 
Connecticut, vigorously objected to its name and would have preferred “Collinsford” or “Valley 
Forge” (Grant 1996: 26). 

As the population moved from agricultural and industrial villages to cities and suburbs, new 
types of places needed names— neighborhoods, subdivisions, and streets. Neighborhood names 
often do not appear on maps, subdivision names are usually important only during the process of 
establishment and are not widely used afterwards unless they become accepted neighborhoods, so 
little work has been done on these smaller named places. The names of streets, however, are 
mapped and available in several digital forms. The street-naming practices of New England do not 
appear to be much different from other regions (except for the prevalence of number or letter 
streets in many grid-patterned cities). Since Philadelphia, Permsylvania first used a set of trees for 
street names (Gilpin 1970), other cities have adopted the practice. Almost one street in sixteen in 
the region is named for a type of tree with Pine and Oak accounting for one-quarter of those 
names. Many streets are named for individuals with some evidence that male names are more dom- 
inant than female names. Names with agricultural references are widespread, particularly the use 
of many suffixes related to English agriculture, e.g., -mead, -meadow, -hurst (Middle English for 
wood or wooded area, hillock, knoll). 

The street-naming activities of the region are more varied than the place-naming practices and 
locals offer tremendous resistance, as elsewhere, to renaming streets or places once they have 
received a name. This concern for renaming is now most prevalent in the more rural states of 
northern New England as they are being required to provide formal names for roads to meet emer- 
gency service 911 needs. Since subdivisions are still being built in the region, naming streets and 
subdivisions is practically the only situation where new place names are being created, and it 
seems that New England is much different from the rest of the nation in how it names its streets. 

Natural Features 

Some work has been done on the understanding of the geographic distribution of the named 
natural features in the region. Krim (1980) wrote on the natural features in the Boston region and 
Harmon (1991) examined how trees and other natural features appear in the street name cover of 
the region. Naming natural features is usually a local process, except for the occasional feature like 
a very large river or mountain that is commonly known. Because of the extreme locality of these 
namings, much of the history of their names probably still hides in the large munber of local his- 
tories written and published in the region. Much of the information about the sources of names is 
not well documented so large gaps exist in knowledge about the place-name cover of these small 
natural features. 
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Conclusion 

It may seem a paradox, but the place-name cover of New England is both over-studied and under- 
studied. It is over-studied in the sense that in some places individuals have devoted lifelong stud- 
ies on the detailed exposition of the place-name cover of a small or state-sized region. So what 
seems to some like excessive detail is available only for some places. The Am erindian place-name 
cover also received its fair share of attention from individuals whose chase of elusive facts has 
often led them to some bold statements that may not be accurate. The regional toponymy is under- 
studied in that most of the research has been done on the places settled during the agricultural 
and mill village industrial eras of the regional economy. In the last 100 years most of the region’s 
population has settled in the cities and suburbs and little has been accumulated about the names 
of hundreds of neighborhoods, sub-divisions, and streets of these places. Because of its long set- 
tlement history and the strong interest in local history, we know more about the place-name cover 
of this region than of any other region of the country. Since those factors are not hkely to change, 
we will probably know even more in the future. 
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Neighborhoods in the “Walking City” of Boston 



Janet Dimcan 



Every day people come to the city of Boston to work, shop, visit, learn, play or receive special 
services. Every day the population of the city doubles as more than one-half million people come 
into the city for the amenities that are packed into the small geographic area of Boston. As the 
Boston Redevelopment Authority has shown in its 1996 report, by far the largest number are com- 
muters who work in the city.' Boston currently employs one out of every six workers in the state 
and most of them live outside the city. Joining the daily commute are nearly 44,500 students 
despite the fact that twice as many live in dormitories or apartments in the city. Also joining the 
daily commute are more than 31,800 visitors to the city’s hospitals, which are nationally and inter- 
nationally recognized centers for health care, research, and development of new techniques and 
technology. Adding to the population is an average of 14,000 overnight hotel guests who may be 
in the city for business, conventions or tourism. Then there are those who come in to shop: an esti- 
mated 52,000 each day not counting all those who are already in the city for other reasons. To all 
these can be added the people who come into Boston for special occasions such as sporting events 
at Fenway Park, the Fleet Center, or the Boston Marathon. The Museum of Science, the Museum of 
Fine Arts, and the New England Aquarium are all major attractions as are concerts at Symphony 
Hall or on the Esplanade. Altogether the daily population of the city rises from 574,000 to 1.17 mil- 
lion. Although the ability to attract people is important to the economic life of the city, it does cre- 
ate major transportation issues and problems (BRA 1997). 

City Characteristics 

Though the city of Boston ranks only twentieth in the country by population size, the 
Metropolitan Area ranks seventh and extends from southern Maine and New Hampshire to the bor- 
ders of Connecticut and 
Rhode Island (BRA 1994). Its 
5.6 million people (est. 1996) 
make up the largest metro- 
politan area in New England. 
However, Boston could never 
have become the center of a 
metropolis without making 
major changes in its site by 
modifying or reducing hills, 
filling bays, and reclaiming 
waterfronts in order to 
enlarge the original peninsula 
on which it was located and 
to improve connections with 
the mainland. It had to devel- 
op transportation connec- 
tions by land, water, rail, and 
air on newly-reclaimed land 
mainly for these purposes. 
Boston has always been 
known for its major public 
works projects, particularly 
the filling of the Back Bay, 
and it is currently undergoing 

Fig. 5.1: Boston: Early Shoreline & Landfill 
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another major public works project known as the Big Dig (Fig. 5.1). In the past most of these proj- 
ects involved adding land to the city but this time most of the work is under ground. A new cen- 
tral artery and tunnel to the airport was needed to accommodate the daily flow of traffic into the 
city. When the Big Dig is completed, the central artery will be demolished, the city re-cormected 
with its waterfront, and a long strip of open space will provide 25 acres of new land use opportu- 
nities. 

Boston today is a major center of employment in New England and one of only three cities in the 
country with more jobs than residents (the others being Washington D.C. and San Francisco, Calif.) 
(BRA 1997). It is known for its financial, educational, and medical services. It is also known for its 
skilled labor and technological industries. Boston, however, is also a place that has had different 
functions at different stages in its growth and development. Its site was selected by John Winthrop 
in 1630 because of its fresh water supplies and suitability for a port. For the first 200 years sail- 
ing ships unloaded their cargo at Long Wharf, colonists traveled to the port for provisions, and 
merchants traded in the city (Fig. 5.2). Bostonians made money distilling rum and selling it to slave 
traders and later they brought tea and silks from China and even iron from Russia. The next hun- 
dred years, from the mid-nineteenth century on, brought immigrants and industries to the city and 
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its newly constructed suburbs. Money accumulated from trading was invested in company towns 
for manufacturing textiles and shoes. These industries slowly declined in importance from the 
1930s to the 1950s as they moved south into other states and later overseas. In their place the elec- 
tronics industries grew and became associated with the universities and Route 128. The 1960s and 
1970s brought a huge expansion of service activities as the baby boomers sought space in the uni- 
versities and the education-technology alliance grew. This period also saw the growth of medical 
services and financial services and the emergence of Boston as an information city. 

As an historic city and a port city, Boston was also an immigrant city. The early settlers were 
Puritans from England seeking religious freedom. These early English families became known as 
the Proper Bostonians or Yankees and they dominated the economic and social life of the city. They 
were later joined by others of northwest European origin who were attracted to the early cultural 
and educational institutions. The Irish refugees poured into the city in the 1840s and they had a 
difficult time while the city adjusted to their presence. By the 1890s a new wave of immigrants, the 
British Canadians, came to Boston. They were quickly followed by Germans, Italians, and Jewish 
refugees of Russian and East European origin. Immigration slowed after 1920 and was thereafter 
based on a country quota allocated on the basis of nationalities represented in the 1920 census. 
Changes in the immigration laws in 1965 brought an enormous shift in the composition of 
Boston’s immigrants with Asians forming the fastest growing group followed by Hispanic peoples 
from many different nations. 

The story of Boston can also be told through its neighborhoods, each of which evolved in dif- 
ferent ways as the city expanded. Each one provides reminders of the past: the North End of the 
Colonial city. Beacon Hill of the Federal period, and the Back Bay and South End of the Victorian 
era. The neighborhoods are also reminders of the immigrants who have left their mark on the city; 
most notably the Irish and Italians in the North End, the Chinese in Chinatown, and the Yankees 
on Beacon Hill. Each tells part of the story of Boston. Not all of Boston’s neighborhoods could be 
included in this essay. Those selected are contiguous to the downtown area and most frequently 
visited by those exploring the walking city. The neighborhoods beyond the walking zone were early 
towns that were later annexed to Boston (such as East Boston, South Boston, and Charlestown) or 
those commonly known as the streetcar suburbs (such as Roxbury, Dorchester, Jamaica Plain, Hyde 
Park, Roslindale, or West Roxbury) where the development of transportation opened up the land 
for housing development. Boston’s inner neighborhoods are shown on Fig. 5.2. 

The North End 

The North End has many visitors because it is linked to the downtown by the Freedom Trail, has 
many sites of historic interest, and is known for its Italian identity and restaurants. It is a densely 
settled neighborhood of yoimg professionals, older Italian families, and recent immigrants. It is 
also a bustling and busy area of stores and restaurants. Tourists and businesspersons go about 
their daily business amid pedestrian and automobile traffic. Today the North End is cut off from 
the downtown area by the central artery. Route 93, and the Big Dig transportation construction, 
although it can still be reached by a well-marked pedestrian imderpass. In the future, after the Big 
Dig is completed, it will be rejoined with the downtown core (Figs. 5.2, 5.3). 

The North End is the oldest residential area of the city. The first colonial residents were mer- 
chants, many of whom purchased land on the waterfront. They constructed small wharves along a 
shoreline that was close to the current Commercial and Wharf Streets. As the area developed, three 
long streets evolved close to the current alignments of Salem, Hanover, and North Streets (the last- 
named crosses the Sumner and Callahan Tunnels). Many small side lanes also wove through the 
residential areas. 

Little remains of the colonial North End except for the Paul Revere House on North Street, which 
was built as a farmhouse in 1680, and still stands as a popular tourist attraction.*^ ' Houses built at 
that time were tightly packed together with few windows and little light. They were constructed of 
wood and heated with wood-burning stoves. Stores were confined to the main streets after a fire 
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in 1676 and gradually more buildings were constructed of stone or brick. The popularity of the 
North End as a fashionable residential area, close to the waterfront and the main business area, 
remained until after the Revolution when loyalists migrated to Canada and new residential areas 
developed in the West End and Beacon Hill (The North End, Boston 2000 Corporation 1976). 

The nineteenth century brought many immigrants, and a limited supply of residential housing 
caused extreme overcrowding. Irish immigrants often lived in tight quarters with an entire family 
packed into one room. Old wooden buildings were quickly replaced with tenements, and apart- 
ments were constructed in the 1820s on land newly reclaimed from the Old Mill Pond. By 1840 the 
Irish, (popularly known as the Dear os) were heavily concentrated in the North End (The North End, 
Boston Corporation 2000 1976). Many found employment as day laborers on the docks and others 
were employed as servants, craftspersons, and construction workers. Gradually the more success- 
ful workers were able to move to the suburbs, making way for new immigrants who were looking 
for housing in the 1870s. For a few decades Polish and Russian Jews lived in the area bounded by 
Salem, Endicott, and Prince Streets (northwest portion of the North End) while the Italians also 
established a presence in the area. By the beginning of the twentieth century Italians began to dom- 
inate the neighborhood. They brought their customs, language, rituals, and cuisine from Italy and 
their family-centered lifestyle sustained generations of immigrants. 

The 1950s and the 1960s brought changes and challenges. The Sumner and Callahan tuimels to 
the airport involved the destruction of stores and housing and created a barrier to traffic. In the 
1950s the North End narrowly avoided becoming an urban renewal area like its neighbor in the 
West End. At that time many of the apartments were cold-water walk-ups considered to be slums 
in need of renewal. Changes of a different sort began in the 1970s with the renewal of Faneuil Hall 
and the Quincy markets, the development of a waterfront plan and renewed interest in the North 
End waterfront. Fashionable restaurants opened, buildings were converted to condominiums and 
the profile of the North End began to change. (Kennedy 1992). 

Today the old cold-storage warehouses on Commercial Wharf, Eastern Wharf, and Lincoln Wharf 
(between the Sumner and Callahan Tuimels) and others have been converted to a lively mix of 
offices, condominiums, and retail space including restaurants. The Coast Guard base (north of the 
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Sumner Tunnel) marks the end of the waterfront gentrification and it is a reminder of the impor- 
tance of the waterfront to the North End. 

Beacon Hill 

Beacon Hill was originally a ridge of three hills used for pasture land and as a lookout with a bea- 
con to warn residents of danger (although it may never have been used). Different parts of the 
ridge had different names (Figs. 5.2, 5.3). The highest central peak was Mt. Beacon, to the west was 
Mt. Vernon (also known as Mt. Whoredom), and the east was Mt. Cotton also known as Mt. 
Pemberton. The lower slopes of Mt. Beacon and Mt. Cotton gradually attracted the country estates 
of such notables as Peter Faneuil, Thomas Hancock, and John Singleton Copley. Mt. Vernon’s lower 
slopes became a waterfront community with a dubious character and reputation for entertaining 
sailors (Moore 1992). 

By 1795 the cornerstone was laid for the construction of the new State House on Beacon Hill (Fig. 
5.3). It was designed by the famous architect Charles Bulfinch and became the trend setter for 
other state houses and the national capitol. This marked the beginning of the physical changes 
brought to the Beacon Hill area as it was mined for gravel and fill, the top was reduced by 60 feet 
(18.3 meters), and then developed for housing. Much of the fill was used to reclaim the North Cove. 
The pattern was soon repeated on Mt. Vernon with the fill being used to lay out Charles Street at 
the base and some land beyond. Gradually what had been three lulls now looked more like one with 
Pinckney and Mt. Vernon Streets aligned along the ridge and cross streets leading up the North and 
South slopes. The slopes of Mt. Cotton were also mined for fill and leveled for the construction of 
Pemberton Square and the old Suffolk County courthouse (Whitehill 1959). 

The housing developed on Beacon Hill contained a wide diversity of styles. On the top were the 
early mansions, many of which disappeared as land became more valuable. Double houses became 
popular and examples can be seen today on Beacon, Chestnut and Mt. Vernon Streets. Most com- 
mon were the single family townhouses, many of which were built between 1800 and the 1840s. 
Louisburg Square was laid out in 1826 with a central fenced park, cobblestone road and brick bow 
fronts were constructed over the next two decades (Moore 1992). 

Over time different parts of Beacon HUl developed differently. The steep side of the hill facing 
Massachusetts General Hospital was initially known as West Boston and at one time consisted of 
small, wood-frame houses. Most of these were replaced as Bowdoin, Temple, and Hancock Streets 
were developed. Joy Street was the center of Boston’s small black community and later became the 
center for the antislavery movement (the Museum of Afro-American History is now located on this 
street). Tenement housing near Cambridge Street mirrored those in the West End and immigrant 
groups spilled over into this area, including the Irish, Italians, and Russian Jews (Figs. 5.2, 5.3). 

On the opposite side of the hill, Charles Street was developed in the early 1900s with a connec- 
tion to Cambridge via the old Longfellow Bridge (Fig. 5.3). Gradually this Ijecame the main shop- 
ping street and service center for Beacon Hill as a mix of commercial and residential buildings were 
constructed. Beyond Charles Street on an area referred to as “the flats,” River and Brimmer Streets 
were built on reclaimed land. Hidden away are Charles River and Otis Squares that were once 
waterfront property. Out of scale on the flats is River House, a six-story apartment complex of the 
1950s. 

By the 1850s Beacon Hill was fully developed and achieved its greatest reputation as a home for 
wealthy merchants, writers, architects, abolitionists, politicians, historians, philanthropists, and 
artists. It became known as the home of the Boston Brahmins whose elegant lifestyles were 
expressed in the interiors of the townhouses with their imported furniture, Chinese porcelains, 
and life-size portraits by John Copley and others. As the Back Bay was developed, however, it began 
to lose its appeal to the wealthy (Fig. 5.2). 

By 1910 the tenements of the West End side of Beacon Hill had become lodging houses and the 
density of population increased. Some old buildings were replaced and some attempt was made to 
replace brick sidewalks. Despite the exodus of many to suburbia in the 1950s and 1960s, enough 
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people valued the amenities of Beacon Hill, its historic houses, and elegant streetscapes to keep 
the neighborhood from deterioration. In 1955 it was designated an historic district and in 1963 the 
area became a National Historic Landmark (Kennedy 1992). 

The many tourists who walk Beacon Hill today can find cobblestone streets and alleys, elegant 
wrought-iron fences, window balconies and railings, gas lights, window boxes, brass door knock- 
ers, and violet-tinted windows. What the tourist does not see are the elegantly restored interiors, 
the many walled gardens, roof decks, and conservatories. Many buildings had been converted to 
small condorniniums in the 1980s but some are now being restored as town houses. Mehibers of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital community of doctors and other speciaUsts find their homes 
here along with students, retirees and young professionals. The area was once home to President 
Kennedy and now the two current state senators and other politicians reside here. 

Back Bay 

Once the mud flats of the Charles River’s estuary, this area to the west of the Public Garden was 
filled between 1856 and 1886 to make way for the middle- and upper-middle class housing. 
Victorian townhouses were constructed and planned along European lines with a wide French-Style 
boulevard known as Commonwealth Avenue bordered by four long parallel streets (Figs. 5.2, 5.4). 
Along with Beacon Hill, the Back Bay makes up Boston’s most fashionable residential area and it is 
an historic district, notable for its Victorian architecture and Victorian elegance. 

The filling of the Back Bay marked a turning point for Boston. Until this stage Boston was small, 
provincial and largely confined to the original Shawmut peninsula that is shown in Figure 5.1. Now 
the city added as much as fifty percent to its land area and became firmly connected to the main- 
land. At the time this was the largest public works project undertaken by any American city and it 
could not have happened without the railroad. In the end, 450 acres (182 ha or 0.70 sq. rhi.) of land 
were covered to an average depth of twenty feet or approximately 6 meters (Bunting 1967:166). 
Contractors brought in fill by rail from Needham Heights and the land was auctioned off by the 
Commonwealth. The filling began at the edge of Charles Street and progressed steadily west with 
new streets and fill moving ahead of the builders. Houses were not built sequentially but were con- 
structed in pairs or small groups with blank outside walls. Eventually they would acquire neigh- 
bors and the blocks would gradually be completed. North of Boylston Street only residential and 
cultural uses were approved with commercial uses confined to Boylston and Newbury Streets. 
South of Boylston Street the street pattern is parallel to the railroads. Two squares were designed 
to accommodate the angle created by these streets: Copley Square at the intersection of 
Huntington Avenue (south of Boylston Street) and Park Square at the intersection of Columbus 
Avenue. Here at the squares and along Huntington Avenue the cultural institutions such as the 
Public Library, the Museum of Natural History, the Boston Symphony, and the Museum of Fine Arts 
found homes. The wealth generated during the Victorian period by manufacturing and the rail- 
roads led to great vitality. The city expanded in all directions through reclamation and annexation. 
The cultural and educational institutions flourished and supported growth in the arts and letters. 
All this was evident in the Back Bay (Fig. 5.2). 

By the 1950s, the Back Bay was no longer a place of exclusively wealthy residents but included 
many student rental apartments. It took until the 1970s for condominium conversion to bring 
major renovations and restoration. Now with many condominiums selling for more than One mil- 
lion dollars, the area is once again the province of the wealthy, the young professionals, and older 
families. It is one of the most sought-after sections of the city with prices rising in proximity to the 
Public Garden and the river. Newbury and Boylston Streets contain the upscale stores, art galleries, 
restaurants, and hair stylists associated with the area, and tucked away on the residential streets 
are famous clubs and societies long associated with the Back Bay. On the interface between the 
Back Bay and the South End are the hotels of Copley Place (such as the Westin and Marriott Hotels) 
and institutions on Huntington Avenue (such as the Christian Science Church and Symphony Hall) 
that serve as a buffer zone between the two areas. From the hotels, the amenities and institutions 
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of the Back Bay and the tourist attractions of Copley Square are all accessible within walking dis- 
tance. 

Chinatown 

Chinatown is a small neighborhood of twenty-eight blocks, tightly packed between the Theater 
District, the Tufts New England Medical Center, The Big Dig (Central Artery), and the Massachusetts 
Turnpike (Figs. 5.2, 5.4). It may be small but it is the third largest Chinatown in the United States 
(after San Francisco and New York), and it is an important area of racial and cultural identification 
for the Chinese living in the Greater Boston area. 




Fig. 5.4: Back Bay, South End, Chinatown 



Chinatown is located in an area known as the South Cove. In 1804 the land around Harrison 
Avenue was laid out parallel to Washington Street (Whitehill 1968: 104). The railroads and the need 
for a raU terminal south of the city brought enormous changes to the South Cove area. Boats and 
railroads brought in fill, and between 1833 and 1839 this area was laid out to create the present 
area of Chinatown. At first it was settled by the Irish and later by a series of immigrant groups 
including Itahan, East European, Lebanese, and Syrian migrants. 

The origin of Boston’s Chinatown did not coincide with the period of the China Trade in the 
1870s and 1880s, but with anti-Chinese violence in the western United States during the 1870s 
(Sagara 1993: 6). Attempts to escape brought a few Chinese laborers to Boston and they settled in 
an alley off Ohver Place (near Essex and Oxford Streets) where construction work was available 
after the Great Fire of 1872 (Yerkes 1998). Anti-Chinese sentiment increased culminating in the 
Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882 that effectively prevented Chinese men from bringing Chinese wives 
into the country. As a result a huge imbalance existed between males and females from 1882 to 
1965 until the situation changed with the Immigration Reform Act. During those years Chinatown 
grew slowly from a small group of mostly two hundred men who lived near Beach Street and 
Harrison Avenue in 1890. At that time about fifteen shops could be found on Harrison Avenue and 
Oxford Streets. Discrimination restricted Chinese workers to employment in restaurants, laun- 
dries, the garment industry, and other low paying jobs. By 1931 the Chinese population had grown 
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to nearly 1,200 and as many as 94 businesses would have been found on Tyler and Hudson Streets 
(Yerkes 1998). 

After 1965 and the Immigration Reform Act, the population of Chinatown rapidly increased at 
the same time that changes in the downtown caused areas of housing to be removed. The “Combat 
Zone” had developed on Washington Street bringing adult entertainment to the area and an enor- 
mous conflict with Chinese cultural values. Changes in transportation steadily chipped away at the 
boundaries of Chinatown with the Central Artery taking land near Albany Street and the 
Massachusetts Turnpike removing blocks of housing. Perhaps most destructive to Chinatown was 
the expansion of Tufts-New England Medical Center that replaced an important residential section 
of Chinatown during the 1970s (between the Boston Commons and the Massachusetts Turnpike). 
It effectively cut Chinatown in half and separated it into commercial and residential sections 

By 1990 Chinatown had an estimated population of 5,000 people which represented only a small 
part of the Asian population in the metropolitan area. In 1987 the city conducted a survey of the 
area and found that Asians came to Chinatown from all parts of the city to eat, shop, work, and 
visit. At that time there were 190 businesses of which fifty percent were in food services. It also 
found a severe housing shortage. Only 1,478 housing units were available, most of which were in 
subsidized developments south of the medical area. In a sense Chinatown spills over into the 
northern part of the South End. The shortage of housing also has resulted in Asian Americans 
residing in all the city’s neighborhoods and moving out to other southeastern suburbs primarily 
along the Red Line to Quincy (BRA 1989). 

The web site on Chinatown (indicated at the end of the reference list for this chapter) indicates 
that more than 90 percent of Chinatown's residents are Chinese and more than one-third have 
arrived in the last five years. It also shows that one-half the businesses are now being run by 
Vietnamese of Chinese origin. Centered in Chinatown are the agencies, organizations, and cultur- 
al institutions that support the Asian- American population of the metropolitan area. City estimates 
suggest that Chinatown will grow rapidly with as many as 10,000 living in or near the area by the 
year 2000. 

The South End 

The narrow isthmus that connected the Shawmut peninsula to the mainland was known as the 
Neck (see Fig. 5.1) and Washington Street was the only road that ran along the ridge. By 1833 the 
South Cove Company began filling the marshy areas on the South Cove side to make way for South 
Station (between Route 93 and Fort Point Channel, Fig. 5.2). Gradually a grid pattern of streets 
began to radiate from Washington Street (Figs. 5.2, 5.4). Many had center parks enclosed with 
wrought iron fences that broke the monotony of long streets lined with red brick row houses. 
Bowfront buildings with high front steps created a uniform appearance. Built for the middle class, 
this area was upstaged by the filling of the Back Bay. Bunting (1967) provides an interesting com- 
parison between the Back Bay and the South End that explains the attraction of the Back Bay’s 
architecture and design. 

The South End was the site for the construction of many churches, (including the Cathedral of 
the Holy Cross) and a network of schools, stores, businesses, and hospitals. It became a favored 
residential area for only a short period of time before it began to decline in value. In the 1850s the 
street railroad connected the South End to Scollay Square (east of the State House, Fig. 5.3). That 
connection was important because other new residential areas were still cut off by marshes and 
bays. The transition from a middle class residential area to lodging houses was rapid. Financial 
problems stemmed from the cheaper houses built along Columbus Avenue and parallel to the rail- 
way. A financial panic in 1873 led to foreclosures, a precipitous drop in values, and the wealthier 
residents sold their homes in favor of new housing in the Back Bay. From 1870 to 1885 the South 
End became a lodging house area and nearly every house from Berkeley Street on the North to 
Northhampton Street on the South and from the railway parallel to Columbus Avenue to 
Washington Street on the East side was converted for lodgers. Families moved away leaving 
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bowfront houses that were divided into boarding and rooming houses. With lower rents the area 
attracted new immigrants, lodgers, and transients. 

The social geography of the area is described in Wolfe’s book The Lodging House Problem in 
Boston in which he describes the lodgers as a great middle class of “clerks, salesmen, skilled 
mechanics and miscellaneous industrial workers (1913: 1).’’ Boarders and lodgers were estimated 
at 54,000 thousand in 1895, and grew to 70,000 to 80,000 thousand by the year 1910. Groups 
would gather on the front steps of various homes or in local cafes. Population density increased 
despite the area having almost no children. The lodgers themselves were characterized by mobili- 
ty, isolation, heterogeneity, and poverty (Wolfe 1913: 169). Included in this area were many stu- 
dents (estimated at 20-25,000 in Boston) at the same time as a new student quarter emerged in the 
Fenway area. 

In 1968 a group of South End residents demonstrated against urban renewal at a site that became 
known as Tent City. At first the arguments were against the Boston Redevelopment Authority but 
later between resident groups and it was not until 1987 that the mixed income division was com- 
plete. By the 1970s architects and urban professionals had discovered the South End just 1.5 miles 
(2.4 km) from downtown and waiting to be restored. Their efforts resulted in the South End being 
designated a landmark district that protected the original streetscape from change. 

Today the South End is still being transformed and renovated as costs of rent and ownership in 
the Back Bay have skyrocketed and deflected demand for brick bowfront townhouses to the South 
End. Eighteen percent of the housing units in 1990 were condominiums. Demand is high for hous- 
ing units at the northern end close to Copley Place, the Prudential Center, and the Back Bay sta- 
tion. Housing renovation continues throughout the entire area as houses are converted to condo- 
miniums. 

Conclusion 

These then were the neighborhoods of Boston’s “pedestrian city” of the 1850s (as defined by 
Warner 1962) and the areas reclaimed during the latter part of the nineteenth century. They were 
within a two-mile (3.2 km) radius of the downtown. Surrounding the walking city were the periph- 
eral towns. Charlestown (across the Charles River from the North End, Fig. 5.2) had been settled 
before Boston and became famous for its role in the Revolutionary War (Paul Revere borrowed a 
horse here for his famous midnight ride and it was also the site of the battle of Bunker Hill.). 
Charlestown, East Boston, and later South Boston were all originally centered on their waterfronts 
that were so important to their economic life. Other suburban neighborhoods developed between 
1870 and 1900 as the streetcars opened up land that had been annexed for speculative develop- 
ment. They are now the main commuter suburbs served by the transit system and home to many 
of Boston’s new immigrants. 

Endnotes 

'The city employs 615,700 workers of which an estimated 376,000 commute daily. For further 
details see the Insight Report Boston’s Population Doubles Every Day published by the Boston 
Redevelopment Authority. 

'Boston’s Freedom Trail, three miles in length, winds through the downtown and along which are 
places and buildings significant to the City’s and U.S. history. 

‘Other pre-revolutionary period landmarks include the Copp’s Hill Burying Ground, the Moses 
Pierce-Hichborn brick townhouse in North Square, the Ebenezer Clough house on Unity Street, and 
the famous Old North Church from which the lantern was hung as a signal to Paul Revere. 
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Salem, Massachusetts: The Changing Geography 
OF A Coastal Community in New England 

Theodore S. Pikora 



Nearly four hundred years have passed since the founding of Salem, and during most of this peri- 
od the sea has continued to retain its importance as a unifying element in the city’s image. The 
geographic patterns of Salem, however, need to be understood in terms of the variety of cultural 
and economic influences that have transpired through and have taken part in the city’s evolution. 
Today’s cityscape reflects at least five historical eras: (1) early settlement, (2) the economic pros- 
perity and cultural creativity of maritime trade, (3) the years of manufacturing and population 
diversity, (4) the city as a retail and service center on the North Shore of Boston, and (5) a more 
recent focus on tourism development. 

Early Settlement 

The period of early settlement began in 1626 when Roger Conant landed on the northern rim of 
the old Naumkeag Peninsula of Salem between the North and South Rivers (Fig. 6.1). Two years ear- 
lier, he and a small group of followers had attempted to establish a fishing colony in what is now 
Gloucester on the eastern tip of Cape Ann (Fig. 6.2). That settlement failed because of difficulties 
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in growing food for the harsh winter months in an agricultural environment dominated by fields 
of rocky outcrops. Conant’s more modest goal on “Naumkeag” was to survive by far min g. 

In 1628, Salem received an impetus for rapid growth when John Endecott and later John Winthrop 
arrived from England under the aegis of the Massachusetts Bay Company, an organization designed 
to profit from exploiting raw materials in the new colonies. Winthrop soon moved southward along 
the coast to settle Boston, while Endecott was joined in Salem by a steady stream of immigrants 
seeking to take advantage of a lucrative basic economy. It was founded on catching and preserving 
fish for shipment to England, a successful network of trails to secure furs from Native American 
lands in central New England, and access to lumber and tall trees, to be used for masts on ships. 




Fig. 6.2: Boston North: Selected Place Names 
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Meanwhile, Roger Conant along with several other planter families supplied food crops from near- 
by farmsteads along waterways to the north and west of the now bustling settlement. The name of 
Salem is said to have been derived from shalom to signify the peaceful relationship between the 
farmers and the business and trades people who made up this new community. 

Most of the activity in the settlement during the 1600s was directed at shipping goods across the 
sea to fulfill the profit objectives of the Massachusetts Bay Company. The South River was the 
focus of this economy, and ships docked along the shoreline from the inner harbor eastward (Fig. 
6.1). Winter Island, at the eastern point of the Naumkeag Peninsula, was the center of the fishing 
industry. It provided protection from dogs, cats, and poachers; and it also remained ice free 
throughout the winter months. On the North River, the odors of animal processing dominated an 
area called Blubber Hollow (Fig. 6.1). Farther downstream was the irritating and incessant noise 
from the crafting of dugout canoes, a popular mode of local transport along the nearby waterways. 

Salem’s land use pattern was not unlike the model of other coastal communities during this peri- 
od. An early version of Essex Street bisected the peninsula from east to west, and it divided a dense 
network of property lines oriented north and south toward Beverly and Salem harbors, respectively 
(Fig. 6.2). Public ways then grew along the property lines to connect the harbors with Essex Street. 
An area just north of Essex Street and west of Shallop (Collins) Cove was not used at first because 
of poor drainage, but as open land became more scarce with an increased density in housing, it 
became the central town common. Land beyond the rivers in north and south Salem also was des- 
ignated as common, and it was farmed cooperatively by families who lived in the town center. 
Shadows of this layout and a scattering of seventeenth-century dwellings are still with us today. 

By the middle of the seventeenth century, at least a half dozen compact settlements were estab- 
lished in the surrounding region as an extension of Salem’s success. The network of spatial link- 
ages was tightly woven with many of the new villages providing food supplies for Salem as well as 
outlets for a growing population density. It also encouraged a thriving conservative Puritan social 
order in which Salem acted as the religious and legal center. This was the setting for Hawthorne’s 
The Scarlet Letter and the infamous “Witch Trials” of 1692, an event that has left a permanent 
mark. Today, references to witches are found throughout the city. In addition to the trials, other 
interpretations of the witch theme can also be found; often at opposite ends of the spectrum, and 
sometimes providing a source of controversy. They include the image of a witch on a broomstick 
as a city emblem, the scary witches and ghouls of an annual “Haunted Happenings” festival in 
October prior to Halloween, and also a community of people who today practice Wiccan religious 
beliefs. 

Maritime Trade 

The maritime trade of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries spawned the glory days of 
Salem, and this period provides the most significant imprint on the landscape. Trade with Britain, 
the West Indies, and the Mediterranean were important before the Revolutionary War, but it was 
the post-war Far East and East Indies trade that brought riches, fame, and growth to the city. To 
accommodate the increase in vessel size, traffic and cargoes, many new wharves and warehouses 
were built from the South River eastward along the shoreline of Derby Street (Fig. 6.3). 

By 1790, Salem was the sixth largest city in the United States, and in 1800 it was paying more 
than 5 percent of the nation’s taxes. The city became a place of national stature, and distinguished 
Salemites played significant roles in commerce, politics, and early manufacturing endeavors. They 
included Elias Hasket Derby, America’s first millionaire; William Gray became the nation’s leading 
ship owner with more than 180 vessels based on trade between ports from Russia to Calcutta; and 
the sons of George Crowninshield who served in Congress, as Secretary to the Navy and as mill 
owners. Between 1760 and 1820, wealthy and politically powerful merchants built fine homes in 
classical Georgian and Federal styles. The neighborhoods around Washington Square and Federal 
Street are now showcases for these landmarks, and Chestnut Street is considered to be one of the 
finest architectural cityscapes in the United States (Fig. 6.5). 
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Fig. 6.3: Salem, Massachusetts: Maritime Period 1760-1820 



This period also set the foimdation for Salem as a nineteenth-century center of cultural activity 
and Intellectual curiosity. Writers like Nathaniel Hawthorne, with his novels, such as The House of 
the Seven Gables, contributed to the city’s significance in the literary fabric of the nation. Samuel 
Mclnttre, artisan and architect, created masterpieces that easily rivaled those of Bullfinch who 
worked m the better known city of Boston. Edward Holyoke practiced medicine and collected the 
most extensive weather records of his t im e. Nathaniel Bowditch was a linguist, mathematician, sur- 
veyor, and navigator who created precise nautical charts of Salem Harbor and beyond. His text. The 
New American Practical Navigator, continued to be published by the U.S. Navy for well over a hun- 
dred years. 

The city contains a number of Institutions, monuments and buildings that testify to the great- 
ness of the maritime era including the Customs House where Nathaniel Hawthorne worked as the 
port surveyor (Fig. 6.3). The likes of George Washington, Marquis de Lafayette, James Madison, and 
Alexander Hamilton visited the Intellectual and social gathering places of Hamilton Hall, Derby 
Hall, and Assembly Hall. The Lyceum is famous for its lectures by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry 
David Thoreau, Daniel Webster, and Horace Mann, among others. In 1799, a maritime society was 
established exclusively for members who had navigated beyond the Cape of Good Hope or Cape 
Horn. It evolved Into the Peabody Museum, a depository for fine collections that represent the Far 
East and other places traveled by Salem’s seafarers. Today, the Peabody Essex Musemn, renamed 
after a recent merger with the Essex Institute nearby, has claim to an international reputation (Fig. 
6.5). 

The tide began to change, however, when President Thomas Jefferson declared a trade embargo 
on American goods headed for British ports in 1807. It nearly stopped all sailings from Salem, and 
it signaled the beginning of the decline of the Maritime Era. After the War of 1812, Salem began to 
realize that its harbor was too small to compete with other ports that could better accommodate 
the increasing size of ships. By 1840, the city’s trade volume had fallen dramatically and its pop- 
ulation had dropped to the rank of twenty-first in the nation. For the first time in 200 years, Salem 
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was losing its strong functional ties to the sea. 

Manufacturing 

Processing leather and manufacturing textiles and shoes began to replace meiritime activities as 
the economic base of Salem and the surrounding area in the early 1800s. Land for mills and ware- 
houses was found along the harbor and especially by filling in the banks of the North and South 
Rivers. The Naumkeag Steam Cotton Mill was built on Salem’s waterfront in 1839, a year after the 
railroad arrived (Fig. 6.4). A new maritime connection was struck as coal arrived by ship to provide 
the power for the Naumkeag as well as for inland mills. Leather processing began to grow as early 
as 1805 on the North River from Salem toward the west, and it was eventually responsible, in part, 
for the fracturing of the new industrial city of Peabody from former agricultvual areas that sur- 
rounded this densely populated center of mill workers. By the middle of the century, a one-mile 
stretch along Blubber Hollow produced more than 50 percent of the nation’s leather. Early shoe 
production was found in a nmnber of coastal communities including Salem where seafaring fami- 
lies provided an off-season labor force at home or in back yard sheds. As the industry became 
more mechanized, the Massachusetts cities of Haverhill in the north and Lyim to the south domi- 
nated shoe production. 

New waves of immigrants came vdth the manufacturing jobs, creating a sharp break with the 
purity of Yankee English stock and signaling the beginning of ethnic diversity for Salem. The first 
mill workers came from the inland towns of New England, the Maritime Provinces of Canada, 
England, and Scotland. By mid-centm'y, large nmnbers of Irish began to arrive followed by French 
Canadians, Poles, and Italians in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries (Fig. 6.4). They 
lived in new neighborhoods built in North and South Salem and in areas of the older pedestrian 
city around Derby and Congress Streets, often in the infill housing of three deckers' and brick 
apartment buildings. New churches and synagogues along vdth a number of ethnic clubs and immi- 




Fig. 6.4: Manufactming and Et hni c Neighborhoods circa 1910 
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grant assistance societies provided new social orders. The mi ll era also produced new wealth, and 
several middle to upper class neighborhoods were constructed off Salem Common and along 
Lafayette Street employing Victorian architectural styles (Fig. 6.4). 

The prosperity and population growth related to manufacturing stalled and eventually began to 
decline in the first half of the twentieth century. Salem’s Great Conflagration of 1914, which start- 
ed in Blubber Hollow, destroyed much of the central and western parts of the city. This, along with 
the Great Depression of the 1930s, the loss of leather jobs after World War II, and the closing of 
most of the textile mills by the mid 1950s (for more favorable sites in the South) ended the city’s 
function as a center of manufacturing. 

Central Business Activities 

Salem was a center for commerce in Essex County since its establishment. Its emergence as a pri- 
mary center in the hierarchy on the North Shore of Boston, however, was fueled by the early con- 
struction of a railroad line and the retail and service needs of a growing population in manufac- 
turing. By 1910, an intricate pattern of streetcar lines made Salem a focal point for surrounding 
communities; and a central business district (CBD) stretched along Essex Street from North Street 
in the west to Hawthorne Boulevard in the east. It had a nearly continuous row of ground-floor 
storefronts with offices in second and third stories. This intensity of use reached its peak in the 
early 1950s with department stores, a variety of high-order specialty shops, as well as entertain- 
ment, medical, and financial facilities. On Eriday nights, Salem became the social center and shop- 
ping place for people of all generations from towns around the North Shore. The importance of 
CBD functions added to the traditional cultural position of the city as a discrete center on the 
North Shore while other cities to the west and south of Boston were being absorbed into a greater 
Boston metropolitan area. This regional separation continues to be a source of distinction for some 
Salemites even today. 

The economy of central business functions then followed the way of manufacturing and seafar- 
ing before it. From 1954 to 1958, the train station in the heart of the downtown was torn down 
and a railroad tunnel was constructed creating confusion and congestion for auto traffic. In 1958, 
the Northshore Mall opened at the junction of Routes 114 and 128, the circumferential highway 
around Boston and its satellite cities of eastern Massachusetts including Salem. The easy access to 
the planned shopping center and its increased range of high-order goods dealt a severe blow to 
Salem’s CBD. By 1968, retail stores lost more than half of the space they occupied before the rail 
tunnel; by 1987, only the city block at the southeast corner of the Washington Street-Essex Street 
intersection could be classified in a Central Shopping District capacity (Fig. 6.5). 

In an effort to revive the dovmtown, the city began a creative plan involving historic restoration, 
pedestrian malls, and a vehicular infrastructure that was implemented in the early 1970s. The idea 
was to develop an attractive functional setting combining the city’s ambiance, history, museums, 
and restaurants in order to rekindle interests from retailers, service businesses and their markets. 
Although the efforts received national attention and a number of design awards, it did not work. 
By the mid-1990s, the dovmtovm had few specialty shops and a high degree of unoccupied space, 
even at the modern East India Mall with its parking garage built in 1976. Shoppers and businesses 
continued to be attracted more by the alternatives along the Route 128 Belt west of the city. 

Tourism 

Tourism and related recreational activities have enjoyed a long history in Salem and on the North 
Shore of Boston. To some degree, they reflect a rekindled link with the sea. Shortly, after 1800, 
breezes in Nahant from Massachusetts Bay cooled vacationers from Boston, and a seaside hotel 
was built in 1823 (Fig. 6.2). Summer colonies and coastal mansions, or cottages for the wealthy, 
began to appear from Beverly to Gloucester after the opening of the railroad to Cape Ann in 1846. 
Marblehead was already an important yachting center after the Civil War. Salem’s nineteenth cen- 
tury attraction was Salem Willows, an amusement park at the water’s edge on the eastern end of 
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Fig. 6.5: Salem, Massachusetts: Central Shopping District and Tourist Attractions, 1950-1997 



Salem Neck. Here family-owned restaurants, rides, and arcades drew patrons from Salem and sur- 
rounding communities each summer. Unlike most other amusement parks in New England today, 
the “Willows” is still in business and operating successfully. 

Until 35 years ago, the only other significant tourist attraction in Salem was The House of the 
Seven Gables, this, despite the city’s rich history and its Customs House, the Peabody Museum, and 
the Essex Institute (Fig. 6.5). In the 1970s with the opening of the Salem Witch Musemn and the 
construction of tourist-oriented businesses at the Pickering Wharf complex (Fig. 6.5), the image of 
tourism in the city to some observers began to change from that of an “unnecessary inconven- 
ience" to a possible new direction for a viable economic base. In the late 1980s, a number of pub- 
lic agencies and private businesses established the Salem Partnership and it identified tourism 
development as a leading economic goal for the community. The Partnership, along with the 
National Park Service, was successful in launching a regional tourism plan incorporating all of 
Essex County, and in obtaining funds to construct a regional visitor center in Salem at the site of 
an abandoned armory (Fig. 6.5). 

In a sense, it is an effort to capitahze on the area’s rich history to create a new era of develop- 
ment, catering to a more affluent and educated tourist market segment of the population. New 
attractions have opened in recent years, and the historic maritime site of the National Park Service 
and The House of the Seven Gables have undertaken extensive renovations and expansions at their 
sites. The city also has committed its resources to the development of a necessary infrastructure. 
Now discussions are taking place about the possibihties of bringing a major hotel and conference 
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center to the former Parker Brothers industrial site near the railroad station along the North River. 
The city is now generating ideas for new uses of the old Salem Jail, promoting outlet store space 
to enhance the city’s retail mix, and constructing a new pier to accommodate cruise ships. A suc- 
cessful seasonal ferry service to Boston began last year for commuters and recreational travelers 
alike. The Peabody Essex Musemn announced a significant project two years ago. It involves 100 
million dollars worth of development at the eastern end of the Essex Street Mall, and it should pro- 
vide a boost not only to the city’s tourism industry but also to the retail and service business cli- 
mate. 

Conculsion 

Salem’s popular Images are usually associated with the witch trials and its maritime history. The 
city’s evolution has, in fact, experienced a number of cultures and economies that have transpired 
over time throughout New England, one replacing the other as was the case when manufacturing 
followed maritime trade. The current era of Salem’s development represents a summation and wise 
use of cultural overlays that have shaped its history. Using tourism to promote economic renewal 
in New England today has become a common theme in many coastal communities, but the rich- 
ness of Salem’s historical resources provides a unique and competitive opportunity for success. 

End note 

‘A fairly common frame house type in urban New England that appeared toward the end of the 
nineteenth century. Three deckers were detached or semi-detached apartment buildings resem- 
bling a large three-story house with each apartment occupying an entire level. 
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The Heritage of the Textile Industry in the 
Social Fabric of Lowell, Massachusetts 

Stephen Matchak 

Lowell is America’s quintessential textile city. This first plaimed industrial city in America 
became a model for many other New England cities, but suffered a prolonged decline. To survive 
it has radically altered its economic base in recent decades. Lowell also reflects America’s labor, 
ethnic, and cultural history. In short, Lowell is an example of America’s industrial development as 
well as its history, culture, and geography. 

Lowell’s Origins 

The seeds of Lowell’s origin began with Francis Lowell, the wealthy son of a Boston merchant. 
During the War of 1812, Lowell found himself and his family detained in Britain for the war’s dura- 
tion. A man with a keen mind and near photographic memory, Lowell toured several British textile 
mill s committing their essential details to memory. On his return to Boston, he hired a few mechan- 
ics and proceeded to repUcate and improve upon the power looms that he had studied in England. 
In 1814, Lowell and his colleagues formed the Boston Associates and inaugurated what became 
known as the Waltham Experiment. America’s first power textile mill stood along the Charles River, 
just a few miles upstream from Boston in the town of Waltham. The factory was an instant economic 
success and it was a regional technological wonder. For the first time power looms wove cloth, 
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thereby relieving many, mostly women, of the tedious and onerous processes involved with hand- 
craft production. Although a technological and economic success, the experiment failed to endure. 
The problem was the Charles River — a slow tidal river without much driving force. The Charles 
could not sustain the requirements of hydrologically driven factories (Fig. 7.1). 

To remedy the problem, Lowell’s associates searched for a more conducive site. In East 
Chelmsford, they found an ideal location. The Merrimack River falls some 30 feet in less than a 
mile. From time immemorial the site had been a Native American meeting ground where fa mil ies 
and tribes gathered to fish every spring. Salmon, alewive, herring, and sturgeon crowded the river. 
Trails intersected at the falls making it accessible from the river and inland locations. Colonial set- 
tlement had displaced many of the Native Americans, although John Eliot had made the site a loca- 
tion of one of his praying villages designed to convert them to Christianity. The savagery of King 
Phillip’s War in 1675 doomed the Native-American settlement whose remaining survivors fled into 
northern New England and Canada. Then all the area became provincial farmland. 

Developing Ties to Other Regions 

The economic pace quickened, however, at the close of the eighteenth century. Investors built 
two canals linking the New Hampshire hinterland to the New England coast. The first, the 
Pawtucket Canal, circumvented the falls. It started just upstream of the Pawtucket Falls and ran to 
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the Concord River, which joins the Merrimack just downstream from the falls (Figs. 7.1, 7.2). 
Investors from Newburyport were the primary underwriters of this effort to ease the passage of 
goods from New Hampshire and, obviously, to promote the economic development of 
Newburyport (Fig. 7.1). Jealous and bent on regional hegemony, Boston merchants and capitalists 
sought to preclude New Hampshire farmers from trade with Newburyport. To compete, they fund- 
ed the building of the Middlesex Canal, which ran some twenty-six miles from Boston to East 
Chelmsford (south, southwest of Lowell, later to become Lowell). Interior farms, then, had two 
choices for their produce. 

Another result of the canals was to make the site even more valuable to the industrialists who 
would transform the sleepy village into an industrial marvel. East Chelmsford contained a remark- 
able source of hydropower that had already been controlled to some extent by the Pawtucket 
Canal. The village’s situation was also ideal. A scant twenty-six miles separated it from the princi- 
pal investors in Boston. A canal provided transportation for about eight months of the year. 
Connections from Boston were, of course, worldwide and facilitated both the flow of cotton to 
Lowell and the distribution of cloth from it. Needless to say, the investors surreptitiously acquired 
acres of farmland without revealing their intent. The land was renamed Lowell after Francis Lowell, 
the original inspiration and driving force behind the project, who had died in 1817 (Fig. 7.2). 

As the story goes, Kirk Boott, the agent for the Boston Associates, met a band of Irish navvies 
(originally the name for construction workers on a canal) on the Merrimack’s banks in 1822. After 
offering them a beer to seal a laborer’s agreement, the Irishmen set about building Lowell. A few 
years later, in 1824, the first bolt of cloth was shipped from Lowell to Boston thereby transform- 
ing textile production and New England forever. Soon, other companies stood on the Merrimack’s 
banks making Lowell grow rapidly into a industrial city. 

From a contemporary perspective, it is difficult to appreciate all the changes that Lowell sym- 
bolized and ignited. Certainly other industries caused similar transformations in other regions, but 
for New England, Lowell proved to be especially significant economically, socially, and geographi- 
cally. Economically, the old families of merchant princes became industrialists who wisely invest- 
ed their funds in solid and safe factories instead of in the higher risk business of international 
trading. New England turned its back to the sea that had provided sustenance and commerce for 
virtually two hundred years. Farmers, especially farm girls, formed the backbone of an industrial 
working class. They replaced the rhythms of field and farm with the bells and whistles of clocks 
and machines. Hard cash transactions replaced a rural economy based upon barter of staples for 
luxuries. An economic dependency emerged with failing feirm families increasingly dependent 
upon the wages of their children in the cities. 

A Chcinging Economy— A Ticinsforming Geography 

This changing economy also transformed New England’s geography both regionally and site 
specifically. Regionally, industrial power spread inland. Many sites that shared Lowell’s character- 
istics quickly became manufacturing centers. Lawrence, Manchester, Nashua, and Concord, all 
along the Merrimack River, grew into a string of textile-based cities (Fig. 7.1). Chicopee and Holyoke 
in Western Massachusetts also began as textile cities. Each of these cities drew upon their hinter- 
lands for labor and produce. The money that these cities generated flowed to Boston enriching it 
as the region’s primate city. A pohtical and economic hierarchy emerged with Boston as the apex 
of the pyramid. Industrial cities underneath Boston in the hierarchy vied for autonomy and power 
often chafing at their political and financial collars. At the bottom, lay many small villages whose 
children left their families to work in the cities and returned very little to the local hometown econ- 
omy. In subsequent decades these towns would try to industrialize around small factories that 
offered some alternative to the region’s declining agricultural fortunes. 

The geography of many of these textile cities is also remeirkably similar to Lowell’s. The river, of 
course, defines the heart of the city. Mill races upstream draw off enough water to fill the canals 
and to provide power for spinning waterwheels and turbines. Near if not adjacent to the mills 
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stood boarding houses to accommodate young women who were known as operatives. The shop- 
ping district stood near the boarding houses but in a nonindustrially appropriate location. A dis- 
advantaged but nearby location served the poor navvies. In Lowell, a swampy area that became 
known as “the Acre” was home to the Irish na\wies who made a squatter’s settlement from indus- 
trial refuse (Fig. 7.2). Radiating away from this industrial core stood homes of the increasingly 
wealthy. At the city’s fringe, the wealthiest resided in small estates of several acres complete with 
stables, gardens, and orchards. Since Lowell, as is the case with many other cities, lies in a fairly 
small valley, the industrial sections grew on relatively flat if not swampy land. The wealthy pre- 
ferred to live on the slopes of the hills that afforded them a better view of their city as well as 
cleaner air. The house on the hill became a literal goal as well as a figurative expression of success. 
In Lowell, neighborhoods such as the Highlands, Bellivedere, and Christian Hill fit into this geo- 
graphic pattern. The geographic relationships found in Lowell are typical of many New England 
mill cities. 

The Labor Supply and Social Change 

Returning to the topic of labor, Lowell is justly noted for its introduction of the boarding house 
system. The building of Lowell presented its owners with a unique problem. By building the facto- 
ries well into the country, they necessarily distanced the workplace from the workers; Obviously, 
the most readily available workforce would have been found in the coastal cities. The owners, how- 
ever, were unwilling to invite these urban coastal folk to Lowell. Instead, they recruited young 
women from the agricultural hinterland who earned a dollar a week for about seventy hours of 
exceptionally demanding labor. The work was unrelenting and the breaks few. A loom operator 
typically managed two looms, but it was not uncommon for a girl to work three looms simultane- 
ously. All the loom’s workings and the leather belts that transferred the river’s power to the 
machines lay exposed. Injuries caused by momentary inattention or happenstance were common. 
Women worked with no ventilation. The factory’s windows remained closed to increase the humid- 
ity, to make the threads more pliable, and to reduce the wind that could cause flaws in the weav- 
ing. Clattering looms created a din, which precluded speaking or hearing anything other than the 
machines. There must have been a significant number of workers with respiratory diseases, long- 
term hearing loss, and the scars of industrial accidents. 

The mill girls lived in boarding houses, whose owners supervised virtually every off-the-job 
moment. Women typically had between four to six roommates and no privacy. Moral police super- 
vised their conduct. Evening activities included poetry readings, lectures by intellectual authorities, 
and the production of literary magazines such as the Lowell Offering. This publication by the mill 
girls offered them an outlet for expressing their thoughts and developing their intellectual inter- 
ests. In fact, one mill girl, Lucy Larcom, became a regionally noted poet and author later in her life. 
Not surprisingly, her early poems are escapist and must have reflected long hours of daydreaming 
while attending her assigned tasks. Yet, Lowell pleased noted authors like Charles Dickens. By and 
large, they found the mill girls healthy looking and attractively dressed. Dickens described them 
as intellectually active, pleasant, and well dressed. To him, they seemed a cut above the caliber 
found in English cities. 

These conditions say something about rural life and the social systems that would make Lowell 
attractive. At the time Lowell blossomed, rural areas started to decline. New England’s marginal 
farmland failed to compete with the Midwest, especially after the Erie Canal opened. Farmers aban- 
doned their land, sons and brothers headed west, and women had few economic opportunities. 
Careers in teaching and nursing still, by and large, lay in the future, spending one’s life milking 
cows obviously remained unappealing, and marriage was difficult without a suitable dowry. For 
many women, Lowell provided one of the few socially acceptable economic opportunities in New 
England off the farm and free of parental constraints. 

To their credit, the mill girls did not suffer in silence. They began to organize and to protest for 
shorter hours, better conditions, and more pay. By 1845, a court case made its way to the 
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Massachusetts Superior Court on these issues. Predictably, the court ruled that the women had 
made a negotiated contract with their employers. With full knowledge of their work conditions, 
mill girls had the choice of accepting jobs or leaving. Those decisions conveniently ignored the eco- 
nomic realities of a working-class life in favor of political and financial power. Growing labor 
unrest and injustices, however, were overshadowed by three unrelated factors that shaped Lowell, 
New England, and the Nation. 

Public Acceptance of Technology 

The first was the pubhc acceptance of technology. Davy Crockett, as a member of the U. S. House 
of Representatives, toured Lowell and marveled at it. With little exaggeration, he saw that raw cot- 
ton stored in the mill’s attic emerged as a new suit of clothes at the front door. Similarly, the rail- 
road brought more goods to more people than ever before. This changed patterns of consumption, 
information, personal travel, and worldview. Americans began to feel cormected to each other and 
part of a growing and dynamic society. Industrialism fostered new patterns of specialized labor 
and reduced self-sufficiency. Daniel Webster once spoke in a small New England town to mark the 
official welcoming of the local railway. He recalled that as a farm boy salt-water fish was unknown, 
news was always stale, and few ever traveled. With the new technology, rural areas linked them- 
selves to the nation. New products poured into rural areas freeing villagers, especially women, of 
work that was traditionally associated with the home. Certainly, spinning and weaving were two of 
these. 

Industrialization and Iimnigration 

America’s growing economy and promise of prosperity attracted the Irish, driven from their 
country by political oppression and famine. Their migration to America generally, and to Lowell 
specifically, is the second major factor. The Irish replaced the Yankee mill girls who found better 
things to do than work in the mills. New occupations such as teaching and nursing began to pro- 
vide better opportunities, and a booming economy provided a leg up on the socio-economic lad- 
der. Destitute Irish workers willingly replaced the Yankee mill girls. The boarding houses closed. 
Tenement areas expanded, and slums resulted. Lowell’s geography changed to accommodate this 
process. The mills had expanded to form a wall of factories along the river. Near them stood sub- 
standard housing for the working class. Near railway stations stood boarding houses and other 
public accommodations for recent immigrants. Beyond, as before, lay the better neighborhoods cir- 
cling the city center. 

Changing National Politics 

Abolition, Know Nothing prejudice, and the Civil War comprise a third factor of vehement poli- 
tics that had a profound effect on the city. Know Nothing politics derived from a nativist reaction 
to significant Irish migration. Yankees castigated the Irish for their religion, culture, and poverty. 
Lowell was the scene of several pitched battles between angry Yankee mobs and rock-throwing 
Irishmen. The general public was far more likely to turn a blind eye toward labor injustices that 
were directed toward a discriminated minority group. At the same time the public revulsion over 
slavery flamed and grew into the firestorm that ignited the Civil War. Public opinion focused on 
national concerns relegating Lowell’s position to a secondary status. Not surprisingly, the mill own- 
ers were sympathetic towards slavery or sympathetic to maintaining a steady flow of cheap cot- 
ton. At the onset of the war, they became so distraught that many closed their mills because of the 
disruptions in the flow of raw materials. Unemployment encouraged many workers to join the 
army and others to leave. 

After the war, the mill owners found themselves in a familiar situation. A mill city existed with- 
out laborers. This time the solution was to invite French Canadians to Lowell. An agricultural 
depression gripped Quebec at the time, and thousands were prepared to walk from Canada to 
cities across New England. In Lowell, French Canadians came to work in the mills, and they start- 
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ed their own ethnic neighborhood, Little Canada, across a major thoroughfare from the Irish neigh- 
borhood, the Acre. Lowell eventually became a truly multicultural city with the arrival of the French 
Canadians, the residual Irish population, and, of course, the Yankees (Fig. 7.3). 




The last decades of the nineteenth century were ones of growth and prosperity. Factories 
boomed as America grew economically, demographically, and geographically. Lowell’s industrial 
base began to diversify into a wide array of products ranging from munitions to patent medicines. 
Lowell started attracting a number of immigrant groups from eastern, southern Europe, and the 
eastern Mediterranean. Jews, Poles, Portuguese, Greeks, Syrians, and Armenians became the dom- 
inant ethnic groups. A process of chain migration drew increasing numbers to Lowell. Pioneer 
immigrants, typically young men, foimd Lowell by happenstance, dwelled in boarding houses, 
worked in menial positions, and sent for their families, friends, and loved ones. Soon the nucleus 
of a neighborhood formed aroimd a few stores, churches, and social clubs. These social institu- 
tions and residences formed a tight neighborhood that existed demographically in the public’s 
perceptions. For a multitude of reasons, some incipient neighborhoods failed and their members 
remained mixed in Lowell’s immigrant population. A handful of ethnic neighborhoods thrived 
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growing into dominant sections of town and fully participating in the political process. The most 
successful groups developed neighborhoods with a range of stores, churches, primary schools, and 
social clubs as well as a handful of professionals such as lawyers, accountants, and doctors. 

Growth and Change 

The geography of Lowell again changed to serve this growth. Sections of the city along the rail- 
way corridors industrialized based upon steam instead of water power. Ethnic neighborhoods 
developed in the least desirable residential areas. Over the course of a generation or two, these 
ethnic neighborhoods expanded to include tenements and those areas with small single-family 
homes as well. Some neighborhoods also split to form two or more neighborhood subsets. Because 
of their numbers the Irish founded several neighborhoods based upon different parishes. The 
Poles, on the other hand, divided themselves over the regional political turmoils in the old coun- 
try they carried to the United States. The expanding middle class moved towards the fringes of 
town facilitated by a trolley network. The very wealthy left for either Boston or adjacent farm 
towns creating a suburban ring around Lowell. 

An undercurrent was emerging that would eventually prove to be Lowell’s demise. The develop- 
ment of nationally-based firms altered the economic landscape. It was no longer practical to ship 
raw material long distances when factories could be constructed closer to the source of cotton. No 
doubt the growing southern rail network, cheap labor, and electricity also played important roles. 
Factories could be sited anywhere along a rail line that had access to water, coal, or electric power. 
Southern workers received lower wages than their northern counterparts, but the climate was 
warmer, and the infrastructure was new. Some of the larger electric looms proved too big to fit in 
the old brick mills. Some machines vibrated so strongly that bricks literally fell from the buildings. 
The canals that powered the mills also restricted their physical expansion. Three-or-four-story nar- 
row brick structure with little heat or ventilation became relics compared to newer industrial archi- 
tecture of wide and large, essentially single story, buildings with steel frames. Lowell, in short, 
became old, small, expensive, and remote. National firms relocated in North and South Carolina’s 
textile alley as soon as the profit differentials between a declining old plant and the promise of a 
new one grew too attractive to resist. 

Decline tuid Renaissance? 

Consequently Lowell suffered a prolonged decline beginning with the early years of the twenti- 
eth century. The city tried to diversify into other regional industries such as footwear, but to little 
avail. By the Great Depression, Lowell was truly depressed and in economic shambles. A change in 
Lowell’s fortunes was late in coming. It was only several decades ago that An Wang started his com- 
puter company in Lowell. He picked Lowell because the s kil ls needed on the loom could be easily 
transferred to the computer assembly line, and workers could use their hands in fast and detailed 
operations. Unemployment was high; land was cheap, the city willing to try a new venture. So while 
the computer revolution altered Massachusetts’s economy with firms situated on Route 128, 
America’s Technology Highway, Lowell found its own place in the sun. 

Wang’s success drew a new round of immigration from Asian immigrant groups. Many looked to 
Wang’s success as a mark of Asian pride, prosperity, and opportunity. Ten years ago, the Asian 
population comprised nearly twenty percent of the city’s population. Vietnamese, Cambodians, 
and Laotians fleeing the ravages of war and political turmoil crowded into Lowell. Traditional 
neighborhoods of European origin were themselves in decline because of assimilation. The post- 
World War II generation had, by and large, left the old neighborhoods for the suburban American 
middle class. Ethnic stores were in terminal decline, parish numbers fell, and intermarriage as well 
as economic patterns dirniriished the strength of earlier ethnic ties. The massive Asian migration 
flooded into tenement areas across the city giving Lowell new blood and cultures. Because of their 
numbers, several formerly European ethnic neighborhoods were taken over by Asians (Fig. 7.4). 
Unlike their European counterparts, however, Asian immigrants Americanized rapidly. Attending 
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schools and developing job skills, many prided themselves in buying houses and moving from the 
urban core within a few years of arrival. It mimicked the earlier pattern of immigration, participa- 
tion, and assimilation; it occurred, however, at a faster chronological rate. 

Lowell’s prosperity, sadly, was short-lived. The Massachusetts miracle seems to have become the 
Massachusetts mirage. Cuts in defense spending, the shift of industrial production to the American 
South and offshore countries as well as competition from a global economy weakened the New 
England economy. Perhaps, the most ominous area of concern lies in the computer field. The com- 
petition between Silicon Valley and Route 128 seems to have shifted in California’s favor as well 
as to other technological centers in the United States. Moreover, the rise of Microsoft in Seattle, 
Compaq in Texas, and thousands of companies hading from everywhere has had profoimd effects 
on the regional economy. In Lowell, the restructuring of Wang Computers had a negative effect on 
the city. Wang was the city’s largest employer. Many dependent businesses suffered and unem- 
ployment rose. The refurbished mills now have vacancies again and several storefronts in the 
downtown are empty. 
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The Future for Lowell 

Today, Lowell is in a precarious position. Its contemporary prosperity is uncertain. Several high- 
technology firms as well as a variety of start-ups inhabit some of the old mills. The National Park 
Service has made a major commitment to Lowell turning it into the country’s first national park 
celebrating our industrial past. Paul Tsongas, a former senator from Massachusetts, was instru- 
mental in bringing this to pass. The National Park effort is more than an investment. It preserves 
a critical aspect of our country’s heritage and has begun to make Lowell a cultural leader in the 
fields of industrial scholarship and multicultural relations. The park has also begun to instill a 
growing sense of self-awareness and importance into the fabric of city life. 

In addition, several other museums have added to Lowell’s cultural mix and tourist-drawing 
power. The American Textile History Museum, New England Quilt Museum, the Sports Museum of 
New England have recently opened in Lowell. Along with these museums, many come to Lowell to 
visit sites associated with the beat generation author. Jack Kerouac. One of the largest folk festi- 
vals in the country offers the city another aspect of cultural diversity. 

Neither the National Park, nor the other museums, nor the increased cultural diversity have 
brought an economic recovery or transformed the city to a service economy. Lowell, like many for- 
merly industrial cities, is poised between the two worlds of an industrial past and a post-industri- 
al future. The small computer- or research-based companies have not provided many jobs for the 
traditional working class or immigrant laborer. The cultural and tourist destinations have not as 
yet generated a large service economy. In this way, Lowell is very much like many cities in the 
Northeast. It has a long and important history, but an uncertain future. 
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_ Cape Cod: The Ephemeral Landscape 

Reed F. Stewart 

For such a famous area, Cape Cod is a compact place, full of historical and geomorphological 
puzzles and examples. This essay emphasizes the changing nature of the Cape. Intertwined as 
people and places are, it sketches the human role, but pays more attention to the evolving natural 
conditions of the site than to history. Cape Cod is one of two capes along the coast of 
Massachusetts. To the north of Boston, the Cape refers to a rock-ribbed promontory. Cape Arm; a 
far more stable piece of geology and a much different story than Cape Cod (Fig. 8. 1). 

Geology 

Geologically speaking. Cape Cod is very young. Only a few thousand years old, it is still a work 
in progress. Each year its bluffs, barrier beaches, and spits are reshaped, often to the surprise of 
its even shorter-lived human inhabitants. That morphological dynamism is a result of the earth’s 




Fig. 8.1: Massachusetts, In Situ 
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millermia-long transition from the most recent glacial age, as global warming has melted masses 
of ice and raised the worldwide level of the oceans, perhaps by as much as three himdred and fifty 
feet (107 meters). What are now fairly shallow parts of the continental shelves, were once open to 
the air and vegetated with whatever the soils and climates encouraged. 

Along the Massachusetts coastline as recently as five thousand years ago, one could have walked 
across a coastal plain to what are now the islands of Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket. The ridge 
of Cape Cod, along which Route 6 now makes its way, was only an unremarkable set of low hills 
on that gently rolling plain. To reach the shoreline from those hills, the residents of that time, 
ancestral Amerindians, would have walked or canoed some five to twenty-five miles. Probably by 
five thousand years ago, the overall environment of the precursor to coastal Massachusetts would 
have encouraged growth of mixed hardwood and evergreen forests with estuarine marshes and 
dime grass along the shores. The environment would have offered ample rewards from gathering 
and hunting, both in the uplands and along the beaches. Since most of the soils of the area were 
not particularly fertile, shifting cultivation would also have been important. 

Post-Glacial Landforms 

The whole area was, and still is, in transition from the effects of melting ice. From the city of 
Quincy on southward as far as New Jersey, most coastal features are directly or indirectly the 

result of the massive glaciers. They 
acted as bulldozers to create the 
moraines that provide the high groimd 
of Plymouth, Cape Cod, Nantucket, 
Martha’s Vineyard, and Block Island, as 
well as of many locally important 
ranges of hills on the mainland (Fig. 8. 
2). South of the granitic Blue Hills 
range, itself much shaped by glacial 
abrasion, little bed rock can be easily 
seen. The land is mostly either of 
direct glacial deposition or the result 
of the large volumes of water that 
came from the melting of those ice 
sheets. Streams eroded outwash chan- 
nels across the outwash plains to the 
ocean; channels which we now see, for 
example, as dips in the fairly level 
course of Route 28 as it takes traffic 
east and west along the south side of 
Cape Cod. 

In some places, as the sheet of ice 
thinned, it separated into blocks that 
were more or less covered by the 
debris brought by the melt-water 
streams. During the lengthy time that 
it took for those huge ice cubes to 
melt, the outwash plain built up 
aroimd them. As the ice blocks gradu- 
ally melted, they left pits in the plain 
called kettle holes (Fig. 8.3). In many 
places the pits are deep enough to 
reach the water table and have kettle 




Fig. 8.2: Major Moraines on Cape Code and the Islands 
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1 Stagnant glacier, beginning to separate into 
isolated blocks as the ice melts and streams 
flow across the outwash plain. 

2 A relict block in the midst of outwash sediments. 

3 The block is almost buried and still melting. 

4 The depression left by the melted block, with a 
ground-water pond (kettle pond). 

5 Dry kettle and vegetation adapted to droughty 
soils. 



Fig. 8.3: Schematic: Decades Long Sequence of Kettle Formation 
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ponds in them. In the strict sense of the term, no streams flow out of kettle ponds. Kettle holes 
have been steadily filling in with debris and some are now covered with mats of floating vegeta- 
tion, resulting in quaking bogs, which are fascinating to explore with adequate guidance. The gen- 
erally level character of the coastal plain contributes to cold air being trapped in the exit-less 
depressions on still nights. That, in turn, affects the vegetation and one can see a distinct change 
of shrubbery on the sides of the kettles, often grading to a covering of hardy grass at the bottom. 

Glacial Sorting 

The advancing ice sheets did little sorting of the material they had scraped from areas farther 
north. The result is that the moraines, both terminal, such as Cape Cod, and inter-lobate, like the 
Pine Hills of Plymouth, are a jumble of boulders, gravel, sand, clay, and silt from all over. Melt- 
water, however, did a lot of sorting, and in many sand pits on the Cape there are clearly stratified 
deposits. One result of that sorting was lenses and sheets of clay that were put down at the bot- 
toms of temporary glacial lakes. It may seem odd that a mass of sand and gravel such as Cape Cod 
has so many perched wetlands and places that are not suited for home septic systems. Blame the 
long vanished lakes of glacial melt-water! 

The glaciers accomplished some sorting of the loads they carried; huge boulders tended to work 
their way to the top of the heap and can be seen in almost random places. The most prominent of 
them are termed glacial erratics. Some are prominent in local history, and have specific names. The 
entire highland section of the Cape can be thought of as a conglomeration of material that has 
wandered from afar, erratically. Many of the smaller boulders have long been subject to frost heav- 
ing and are at, or just below, the surface of the ground in a good position to be nuisances to farm- 
ers. The early Europeans, needing to mark out property boundaries and wanting to clear fields at 
the same time, stacked boulders in rows and called them fences. One often comes across stone 
walls (fences) in the middle of the woods. They are sure signs of former agricultural uses. The 
absence of lines of stones, however, does not mean the former absence of farming because the 
occasional glacial lake beds are generally free from boulders— and stone fences. In at least one 
community, an enterprising contractor bought up hundreds of feet of stone fences and had the 
boulders crushed for road building material. 

As the glaciers melted and the sea level rose around the globe, the lower hills of the 
Massachusetts coastal plain were submerged. Low hills, where Georges and Stellwagon Banks and 
Nantucket Shoals are now, became shallow water feeding grounds for cod, hake, lobster, and 
striped bass, among others. Higher hills, stretching southeast from what is now Woods Hole, 
became the Elizabeth Islands. Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket were cut off from mainland 
strollers. In addition, the sea advanced across the outwash plain and extended up into the outwash 
channels, making estuaries and building sand dunes. The salt water spread north around the hills 
of the Cape Cod moraine and flooded what is now Cape Cod Bay or the southern reaches of the 
Gulf of Maine. The Cape’s morainal hills now act as a southern limit to the ebb and flow of tides 
in the Gulf and thus contribute somewhat to the very high tides of the Bay of Fundy in Nova Scotia, 
as the water oscillates in the basin of the Gulf of Maine (Fig. 8.4). 

Coastal Processes 

Coastal processes are also an important part of change on the Cape. While the water level was 
rising, its breaking waves transformed the shores. Along this part of the North American coast, the 
dominant storm wind directions are from the southeast, east, and northeast. When strong blasts 
come from the north, west, or south they come from across land and do not have the chance to 
push much water and waves before them. In fact, the land shelters the water from the wind. 

As waves approach land, they usually come in at an angle to the beach. The waves run up on the 
beach at that angle and then the water drains back down slope more towards the perpendicular 
(Fig. 8.5). The water carries the sand onshore, and the water’s action may also take sand away from 
the beach. The result is an overall movement of water along the shore that produces a longshore 
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drift of sediment. Storm waves take away more material from the dunes and bluffs than they bring 
in. 

Much of the storm-eroded sand and gravel is carried a little way off shore and then settles in 
sand bars. There, it acts as a supply for the gentler waves of calm weather to carry shoreward to 
form dunes and beaches, always acting in the direction of the wind. Winter winds generally do the 
eroding and the summer zephyrs generally do the building. Tempests and halcyon days do not, of 
course, abide strictly by seasons and summer hurricanes contribute to abrupt coastal reshaping 
whUe sometimes rebuilding is done in the winter. 
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After several days of gentle winds, one can find gradations of sand and pebble size material on 
a gradually sloping beach. The larger are lower down, while the smaller grains are carried higher 
up the beach by waves with less energy, only to be stranded there as the water either soaks into 
the sand or flows back too gently to carry much of a load back down hill. The farthest advances of 
the wavelets are rimmed by arcs of deposited sand: temporary foot prints of aqueous visitors. 
When the tide recedes, those lightweight particles are left to dry. If the wind direction is right and 
the strength of the breeze is sufficient, that sand is moved upslope, away from the water and it 
may be incorporated into sand dunes. Dune grass, roses, poison ivy, and other plants tend to sta- 
bilize the dunes, though strong winds and waves can cut them down. Sometimes, sand is washed 
back into the ocean, and sometimes it is distributed farther inland with interesting, and often ben- 
eficial, effects on the vegetation it may seem to smother. That sand cover contains plant nutrients 
that the dune vegetation needs. The result of the apparent smothering is a burst of new growth in 
the following spring. This anchors the sand against storms and helps extend the dune system 
inland. Over time, there may be a succession of vegetation, and shrubs and trees can colonize what 
once was seen as simply sand. 

The huge sand dunes of Provincetown and Monomoy, among those in other places, are the cur- 
rent resting places of material that has gone through repeated cycles of movement from land to 
sea and back (Fig. 8.2). They can be thought of as one temporary end of a system that extends out 
under the ocean to the off-shore sand bars that are also temporary storehouses of masses of sand, 
a coastal geomorphological resource. That system is a kind of omni-directional spatial conveyor 
belt that moves sand back and forth along the coast and on and off shore as the winds, and thus 
the waves, shift in direction and strength. During the span of a year, the conveyor belt shifts sed- 
iments in accord with the dominant winds, but there are also periods of reversal of the longshore 
drift. The title of a recent book. The Beaches are Moving, by Wallace Kaufman and Orrin Pilkey 
(1992) summarizes the situation clearly. As long as the sea level continues to rise, one should also 
note that the shoreline is retreating. 

The coastal plain is gradually being submerged, as the eastern slope of upland Cape Cod gradu- 
ally wears away and the ocean redistributes its material to the north and south. That is particularly 
evident where the ocean is encroaching on the Cape Cod moraine. The moraine ends in Truro about 
12 miles (17 km) to the south, and the northern part of that town and all of Provincetown are made 
of the redistributed sands that the ocean has swept along from the moraine represented by the 
cliffs of Nauset (Fig. 8.2). Land is made to the south of Nauset in the form of barrier beaches that 
extend past Chatham to Monomoy. The northward moving sand does not stop at Provincetown, but 
sweeps around to help make Cape Cod Bay ever shallower, whereas the hazardous Nantucket 
Shoals to the south of the Cape are the temporary stopping place of the material that moves to the 
south. The word temporary is used because eventually, the sand cascades down the continental 
shelf and is lost to the mainland. 

The same principles apply to the shores along the south side of the Cape, to the islands of 
Nantucket and Martha’s Vineyard, and to the irmer shores of Cape Cod Bay. For instance, the love- 
ly dunes of Sandy Neck in Barnstable have their origin in the bluffs farther north along Cohasset, 
Scituate, Marshfield, Duxbury, and Plymouth (Fig. 8.1). The land-changing action of the sea can be 
devastatingly rapid to humans or misleadingly slow. On the average, the outer bluffs of Cape Cod 
are cut back three feet (1 meter) each year. Many structures, lighthouses and homes have had to 
be moved or abandoned and reactions to that necessity are varied. Some people and communities 
accept the inevitable while others attempt to armor the coast against erosion with sea walls. 
Although staving off erosion may work in a few places for a short time, not only is it extremely 
expensive, but it disrupts a long-shore system. In cutting off the supply of sand and gravel to the 
longshore current, that same current is freed of a load it has been carrying. That allows the cur- 
rent more energy to pick up material elsewhere, downstream. One can clearly see these effects on 
a map where jetties have been built perpendicular to the beach in order to stop erosion at a par- 
ticular spot. To the up-stream side of the wall that sticks out into the water, sand has been built 
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up beyond the average shoreline. Down-stream, on the other side, scalloping occurs into that aver- 
age shoreline. 

Post-Wampanoag Settlement 

The Cape is built of sand, gravel, and clay, shaped and redistributed by glaciers, winds, and 
waves. When the first European records begin, the attractive peninsula was well wooded with tim- 
ber-size trees. The Wampanoags had been living there quite comfortably for many generations, 
indirectly depending on that vegetation. Though sand is not a particularly good growing medium, 
the glaciers provided an additional gift. When the glacial lakes of the North American mid-conti- 
nent dried up, the sediment from the lake bottoms blew in tremendous dust storms as far east as 
the Atlantic. Some of that loess was left in what is now New England and helped lichens prepare 
the way for herbaceous organisms. In some sand pits of the area, the yellow tinge of loess is evi- 
dent intermixed with sand at the top one or two feet of the exposure. Still, farming and lumbering 
are extractive ways to use the limited soil fertility and when the combination of forest humus and 
loess is exhausted, few crops can be grown in the same plot without excellent and arduous mixed 
animal and crop husbandry. The Amerindians understood this and used some manuring and shift- 
ing cultivation to supplement their gathering and hunting. 

The early European settlers had a tough row to hoe, as their farming practices from England did 
not cross the Atlantic to Massachusetts with great success. Although the Pilgr im s learned from 
the Wampanoags, it was still hard-scrabble farming for a sedentary populace. The Pilgr im s were 
not the earliest Emopeans on the scene, of course. Leaving aside the Vikings, who may or may not 
have sailed this far south, the coast was well known to fishing crews from Greater and Lesser 
Britain, Basque country, and Iberia. When the refugees from Holland arrived several years after the 
English colonized Jamestown, the shore had been repeatedly mapped and n am es given to the var- 
ious promontories and bays. Their first landing had been in what is now Provincetown, but not 
enough fresh water nor arable soil was available. The Pilgrim’s dinghy (shallop) coasted the iimer 
shore of Cape Cod Bay and found a good brook at the head of a set of sheltered anchorages, 
presently known as Plymouth, Kingston, and Duxbury harbors (Fig. 8.1). 

Eventually, the abundance of lobster, cod and other shell- and fin-fish supplemented the meager 
crops and the Plymouth Colony stabilized. The settlers then retraced their steps, and the European 
occupance of Cape Cod began. At this time, of course, the Cape was not as separate from the main- 
land as it now is. The Canal was only a dream in Miles Standish’s eye and was not dug until the 
late 1800s. One unexpected benefit of that canal is that it has helped stop the spread of rabies 
among the wild animal population and the Cape is free of that scourge. Few Amerindians were liv- 
ing on the Cape when the Pilgrims arrived because aboriginal numbers had been drastically 
reduced by small pox brought by the earlier European visitors. The colonists spread with little 
effective opposition. To be sure, an ancient village of Wampanoags is in Mashpee on the western 
Cape, but they have not been nearly as successful in asserting their former dignities and rights as 
have their relatives on Martha’s Vineyard. The very name of the western end of the Vineyard, where 
many Amerindians have long lived, has been officially changed to Aquinnah from Gay Head. From 
the mid- 1600s, the history of the Cape is essentially that of European occupance. 

The Cape served as a base for fishing and maritime trade. An intriguing look at the economy and 
society of the times can be found in the many novels by Joseph C. Lincoln, set in towns on the Cape 
in the mid-1800s. Farming provided a bare subsistence; anything more than that came from cod, 
whales, and ocean transport. During the course of building houses, wagons, and ships and cook- 
ing food, the hardwood forests were just about depleted. Settlers used no more house heating 
than was absolutely necessary. No in-door plumbing needed to be protected from sub-freezing 
temperatures in the winter months and the settlers dressed as warmly as possible when necessary, 
especially since houses were quite drafty. In the Cape’s infertile soil, reforestation was not rapid 
even where humans tolerated it. Since reforestation was not an accepted idea and since the best 
land was fully used land, little reforestation occurred. 
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The question of the origin of the now widespread skimpy mixed oak and pine woods is debat- 
able. Certainly the pine-barrens are tolerant of drought and fire. They need to be, since most of the 
soil is, to quote the Soil Conservation Service, “excessively well drained,” and since forest fires have 
been an expected and frequent occurrence until the advent of motorized fire-fighting in the mid- 
1900s. At least some of the pine-barrens may stem from pre-European era fires although some 
seem only one or two hundred years old. The shaded streets of the villages of the Cape are the 
attractive results of generations of planting and care, not the remnants of indigenous woodland. 

Water Resources 

All the drinking water for the Cape comes from what has been recognized only recently as a sole 
source aquifer, and the sole source of water is local precipitation. It is found in a subterranean lens 
of rainwater running the length of the Cape and from shore to shore. “That is all there is, folks; 
there ain’t any more.” To make matters worse, the lens steadily loses some of its fresh water to the 
surrounding salt waters. Within the aquifer, water percolates slowly from the central land ridge to 
the lower elevations. As rain falls and snow melts, the aquifer is recharged. As springs discharge 
into the ocean or people pump water out, the lens is diminished. The trick for the future of Cape 
Cod is to keep the withdrawal less than the recharge. Too much withdrawal and the svurounding 
salt water creeps farther underground, on shore so to speak, and it taints the drinking water wells. 
In addition, whatever is dissolved in the lens of potable water stays there for long periods of time. 
This has come to be understood, belatedly, as a major problem near Otis Air Force Base where toxic 
substances can be found in plumes spreading toward town and individual wells (Fig. 8.2). 
Municipal solid waste facilities, dumps as they used to be called, and the customary practices of 
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fertilizer and insecticide use are also of great concern to the Cape and Islands, among other places 
of glacial deposition. The growing numbers of people with their accompanying septic tanks and 
municipal sewage systems add greatly to the problem of water quality control (Fig. 8.6). 

The Cape Economy 

From the 1 700s through the early 1900s, the Cape’s economy waxed and waned with the rise and 
fall of U. S. trade and with whaling's prosperity. Fishing was the dependable mainstay, but wars 
interfered with both trade and whaling, and the development of petroleum deposits diminished 
the major use of whale oil for illumination. The population of the Cape declined along with that of 
most of rural New England, beginning in the mid- 1800s as economic opportunities opened to the 
west. In the later 1800s, wealthy people from Boston and New York and the cities in between began 
to use the railroad and vacation on the Cape. Their summer cottages were often palatial, though 
without central heating. That was the beginning of the resort economy of the Cape. In the 1920s, 
the railroad began to bring people of more modest incomes to the area. That trend gathered force 
after World War II, though it was the automobile rather than the train that brought the vacation- 
ers. The Cape's finances improved tremendously. Today, the process has gone a step further as the 
seasonal or two-week resident has been almost supplanted by the one or two day visitor in many 
towns. At the same time, the Cape has become a retirement community. It is difficult for a young 
high school or college graduate from Cape towns to find a place that he or she can afford to rent 
year round, to say nothing of buying. Population growth has become so pressing an issue that a 
major political question in most towns is the preservation of the distinctive character that brings 
in the retirement and recreational dollar. Open-space and historic preservation are hot topics, as 
are marina development and traffic management. As a whole. Cape Cod has a surprisingly large 
portion of its land set aside for passive recreational use. That includes the Cape Cod National 
Seashore as well as hundreds of acres under the protection of agencies such as the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society. 

For such a well-known resort area. Cape Cod also has, unexpectedly, many small work-force 
industrial and commercial establishments taking advantage of the electronic age. Employment 
opportunities are still available at Otis Air Force Base. Taking all these economic elements togeth- 
er, one can tritely say that the Cape is in tension. It has a rapidly increasing population density 
while, to return to the opening theme, it has a steadily decreasing physical surface area. Any sub- 
stantial rise in global sea level will hurt Cape Cod— as it will many areas of the world. 



This brief introduction to the Cape, is just that: it hints only at the physiographic enjoyment to 
be found in solving the puzzles of the glacially- and hydrologically-created landscape. The bibli- 
ography may serve as a guide to amplification, but you have to be here to appreciate the lovely 
place with all its complexity and challenge. Schedule yourself at least a week to explore a small 
region that exemplifies a diversity of human uses on a changing land. Be sure to return within the 
next few thousand years, though, for even within a few decades, this description will need signifi- 
cant revision. The ocean, that molder of Cape Cod, is inexorably whittling away at its eastern 
coasts. 

Supplemental Readings 

Carlozzi, Carl, Kathryn King, and William F. Newbold, Jr. 1975. Ecosystems and Resources of the 
Massachusetts Coast. Boston: Institute for Man and the Environment/Massachusetts Coastal Zone 
Management. 

Chamberlain, Barbara Blau. 1964. These Fragile Outposts. Garden City, N.Y.: Natural History Press. 
Geiss, Graham S. and Rachel B. Geiss. 1974. The Eroding Shores of Outer Cape Cod. Informational 
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Bulletin No. 5. Provincetown, Mass.: The Association for the Preservation of Cape Cod. 

Hellier, Nancy and Sarah Bradbury. 1978. Nature Guide to the South Shore of Massachusetts. West 
Hanover, Mass.: Halliday Lithograph. 

Jorgensen, Neil. 1971, 1978. A Guide to New England’s Landscape. Barre, Mass.: Barre Publishers; 
Chester, Conn.: Pequot Press. 

. 1978. A Sierra Club Naturalist’s Guide: Southern New England. San Francisco: Sierra Club 

Books. 

Kaufman, Wallace and Orrin H. Pilkey. 1992. The Beaches are Moving: The Drowning of America’s 
Shoreline. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press. 

Lincoln, Joseph. 1922. Eair Harbor. New York: Appleton. 

Oldale, Robert N. 1992. Cape Cod and the Islands: The Geologic Story. East Orleans, Mass.: 
Parnassus Imprints. 

Smith, Lester B. Jr., ed. 1983. Barrier Beach Management Sourcebook. Boston, Mass.: Coastal Zone 
Management Office. 

Thompson, Betty Flanders. 1958. The Changing Eace of New England. New York: Macmillan. 
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Pack Your Bag (Activity) 

Louise B. Swiniarski 



Introduction: 

“Pack Your Bag” is a collaborative effort between college personnel at Salem State CoUege of 
Salem, Massachusetts and its campus school, the Horace Marm Laboratory School, to develop an 
exchange program between a third grade class and their coimterparts at the International School 
of Geneva, Switzerland. In the program, the children learned about their city, Salem, 
Massachusetts, through the application of the fundamental themes and geographic concepts of 
location, place, interactions, movement and region. To apply these concepts, the children gathered 
and analyzed data about their community. They visited key places in the community, invited a well 
known Salem artist to their class, collected materials, studied and made maps, wrote and taped 
their findings. Then, the children shared their knowledge with the Swiss school by making a big 
book, shaped like a suitcase, and filled it with artifacts, brochures, books, and tapes about Salem. 
The recipients replicated the project and then repackaged the big book with similar articles from 
their community arid returned it to the United States in exchange for the materials from Salem. 

These lessons exemplify techniques for teaching global geography in a developmentally appro- 
priate approach for third graders. The concepts are framed in the context of the children’s per- 
sonal experiences and then broadened to include a global perspective.* The outcomes include an 
appreciation of one’s community and its place in the world, the development of an international 
networking of eight-year olds, the promotion of research skills, and the application of the knowl- 
edge of geographical concepts. 

Time: 40 minutes for each daily activity plus the field trips. 

Grade level: Third grade 
Concepts*: 

Relative Location: Salem is located in the northeast region of Massachusetts on the Atlantic coast 
(See Chapter 6, Fig. 6.2). 

Place: Its early Puritan settlement has given the present city its identity as the Witch City and 
accounts for the many historical and cultural interests in the city. 

Human and Physical Interaction: Its geographical location shapes the various areas of industry 
and commerce. Over time, Salem was a maritime center, an industrial magnet for leather and tex- 
tile manufacturing, as well as a fishing, toy, and candy-making center. Now, it relies on a variety of 
businesses, professions and tourism. 

Movement: Many people migrated to Salem and continue to do so. Ideas and products also find 
their way to and from Salem. The game. Monopoly, originated in Salem and was adapted for use in 
thirty-two different countries. 

Region: Salem is located on the North Shore of Boston, is the seat of Essex County, the second 
oldest settlement in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, a part of New England, and the first 



*The concepts listed above are derived from those pubhshed in Joint Committee on Geographic 
Education 1984. Guidelines for Geographic Education: Elementary and Secondary Schools. Macomb, 
111. and Washington, D.C.: National Council for Geographic Education and Association of American 
Geographers. This publication also includes learning skills in geography. The themes above and the 
geographic skills can also be found in a somewhat different form in Geography for Life: National 
Geography Standards 1994. Washington, D.C.: National Geographic Research and Exploration for 
the American Geographical Society, Association of American Geographers, National Council for 
Geographic Education, and the National Geographic Society. 
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place to be named Salem in the United States of America. 

Skills: 

The children 

■ construct maps of their street, community, state and country; 

■ read and interpret historical maps of their community: and 

■ recognize their community on remote sensing images. 

The children 

■ identify features and factors about their community. 

The children 

■ investigate commercial, industrial, and physical aspects of their city’s past and present; and 

■ identify people who make the community unique. 

The children 

■ investigate their families’ migration patterns to write a family history; and 

■ cite examples of common cormections between their community and the global setting. 

The children 

■ describe their community in the context of its local region and its place in the global village. 
The children 

■ work together in cooperative projects as well as individual assignments. 

The children 

■ share their findings in a variety of media; writing, video taping, photography, and artwork. 
Matericds: 

Atlas, globe, local, state, and national maps, old maps, remote sensing images, pamphlets, 
brochures, books about the community, newspapers, community symbols, video tapes, cam- 
corders, VCR, overhead projectors, cameras, film, paper, computer, Internet, art supplies such as 
crayons, paints, markers. (See, particularly, Pikora’s Chapter 6, “Salem, Massachusetts: The 
Changing Geography of a Coastal Community in New England,” in this book.) 

Activities-. 

Day One: Map each child’s mailing address by dividing a piece of paper into four parts: (1). map 
one’s street, (2). the city in context with its neighboring communities, (3). the city relative to its 
position in the state, and (4). the state in relation to the country. Use local, state and national maps 
and atlases for references and guides. 

Day Two: Study old city maps from the archives of the Peabody-Essex Museum. See if the chil- 
dren can locate their home addresses. With a collection of old maps determine when each child’s 
street came into existence. 

Day Three: Take a field trip about the city in the “city trolley” to collect brochures and a copy of 
the city shield from City Hall. Visit industries, businesses, landmarks, famous residences, travel 
agencies and county and civic buildings. Use a recent city local map to mark the places and the 
route of the trip. Notice that the city shield differs from the typical witch motif of commercial sou- 
venirs. Have the children investigate the meaning of the symbols of the shield. 

Day Four: In groups, have the children design and write a brochure on one of the commercial or 
industrial aspects of the city. Find Salem’s web page. Get additional information about Salem and 
Geneva on the Internet. 
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Day Five: Invite a guest speaker to share his or her contributions to the city. 

Day Si?c Have the children interview family members about reasons for migrating to Salem. Have 
the children write an autobiography about where their families have lived, describe where they cur- 
rently reside and project where they would like to be in the future. 

Day Seven: Using the Internet, identify a “sister city” or a place that has similar feamres. Identify 
similar resources, products, forms of government, recreational sites, and housing. 

Day Eight: Have the children make post cards that illustrate and describe something or some- 
where unique about Salem. Send the cards to the exchange school. 

Day Nine: Collect and read books about Salem’s past and present. The city’s library, museums, 
and bookstores have a plethora of materials on the witchcraft period, the city’s heyday as a mar- 
itime center, and as an industrial city. Salem has been the setting for several books and plays. Have 
the children select both fictional and factual resources. 

Conclusion: 

Construct a big book. Put all of the materials in the book according to the geographical concepts. 
Record all of the class activities to view and share in video and photography. Mail the big book and 
the recordings to Switzerland. Have the recipients return a similar project. 

Evaluation: 

Recording: To document the children’s progress and contributions, video tape, photograph, and 
record their activities and work. 

Portfolio: Use the big book as a class portfolio in which the children need to describe why each 
item reflects a geographical concept. 

Tests: Check for accuracy about the geographical concepts as they are reflected in the writings 
of the brochures, postcards, and autobiographies. 

File Folders: Hold a conference with each child throughout the project. Keep records of confer- 
ences and each child’s work in a file folder. 

Check list. To document map reading skills, keep a check list of children who can identify the 
community in a variety of maps and remote sensing images. 

Reference 

Swiniarski, L., M. Breitborde, and J. Murphy. 1999. Educating the Global Village: Including the Child 
in the World. Englewood Cliffs, N. J : Merrill-Prentice Hall. 

Background: 

This project was implemented with third graders of the Horace Maim Laboratory School of 
Salem, Massachusetts and the International School of Geneva, Switzerland. I would like to acknowl- 
edge the contribution of Linda Connell, a teacher at Horace Mann, for her help with this project. 
The project was funded in part by the Frances R. Dewing Foundation. 
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Make Way For Ducklings: 

A Bird’s-Eye View of Boston (Activity) 

Stephen S. Young and Katie Quinlan 



Introduction 

This learning activity provides an enjoyable way for young students to learn some basic, though 
essential, geographic principles such as scale, map reading, land-use analysis, and air photo inter- 
pretation. By using the classic children’s story. Make Way For Ducklingshy Robert McCloskey (orig- 
inally published in 1941 and again in 1969 by Penguin Books, Ltd., New York), we transform the 
students into ducks, allowing them to view Boston from a vastly different perspective than they 
have of the city from the ground. This lesson uses a satellite image along with a series of air pho- 
tos of Boston to give the students a duck’s perspective of the earth. Some of the greatest tools that 
geographers now have are satellite and air photos that provide us the ability to view the earth from 
above, much as a duck would. This lesson will introduce basic geographic skills in association with 
the story line of Make Way For Ducklings. The lessons are simple and clear, attainable for all lev- 
els of elementary students depending on how deeply you wish to present the material. Each sec- 
tion also has an enrichment portion that permits students to undertake more complex tasks than 
outlined in this learning activity. Although this lesson focuses on Boston, it is really only a jump- 
ing off point, as satellite images and air photos are now available to the public for the entire United 
States, and therefore, you can adapt the plan for your local area as well. So, let us put on om wings 
and fly over Boston in search of a place to raise our young and learn about geography. 

Grade level: Elementary grades 1—5 

Time Required: 2 days to 2 weeks or more (depending on the number of options used) 

Themes, Key Ideas, Vocabulary, and National Geography Standards*: 

scale, representative fraction, aerial perspective, land use analysis, a ni mal habitat, map reading, air 
photo interpretation. 

1 . How to use maps and other geographic representations, tools, and technologies to acquire, 
process, and report information from a spatial perspective. 

4. The physical and human characteristics of place. 

8. The characteristics and spatial distribution of ecosystems on the Earth’s surface. 

• Geography for Life: National Geography Standards 1994. Washington, D.C.: National Geographic 
Research and Exploration for the American Geographical Society, Association of American 
Geographers, National Council for Geographic Education, and the National Geographic Society. 

Objectives: This lesson is designed to introduce the students to: 

• the aerial perspective, i.e., seeing things from above; 

• the idea of scale, and how scale changes; 

■ maps; 

• the techniques of reading a map; 

- the idea of land use; 

• satellite images and air photos to students; 

■ the methods of reading and interpreting air photos; 

■ discuss what type of environment animals need to live in (habitat); 

• discuss the type of environment humans live in; and 

• make the study of geography an enjoyable activity. 
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SkiUs: 

■ Reading maps 

■ Interpreting air photos and satellite images 

■ Analyzing air photos with different scales of data 

■ Classifying land use on maps and air photos 

■ Analyzing the needs of animals 

■ Analyzing how we structure cities 

■ Working in groups 

■ Developing stories and story telling 

Materials: 

■ Pencils, colored pencils or crayons, rulers, tracing paper (Polaroid camera or any camera) 

■ Satellite image from Chapter 2, Fig. 2.1 in this book 

• Three air photos from this Lesson (Air photos 1,2, and 3 at the end of this lesson) 

• The Boston map from Boston Development lesson in this book (Chapter 5, Fig. 5.1) and from 
this lesson (attached) 

■ The book Make Way For Ducklings 

■ Any other supporting material about ducks, Boston, air photos, and satellite images 

The Learning Activity: 

Background: 

This lesson is divided into five related sections and they follow in a logical order. The lesson plan 
begins by reading the book Make Way For Ducklings and discussing the book and what happens in 
it. Here students gain an understanding about ducks and their environmental needs for living 
(habitat). They also learn about the interactions between animals and humans. In the enrichment 
section the students can learn more about ducks and their needs. Next, the students are asked to 
imagine being the ducks as they search for a place to live in Boston. Here the satellite image and 
air photos are introduced and the students are asked to follow the story using these images. In this 
section they learn to interpret satellite images and air photos. They are also introduced to the aer- 
ial perspective. In the enrichment section students learn about land use mapping in the city. Next, 
we introduce a map and compare it to the air photos and we discuss what maps are and how to 
read the maps. We also compare maps to air photos and in an enrichment section we make our 
own maps as well as go to the Internet for further information. We then introduce the concept of 
scale, one of the most basic, yet more difficult concepts in geography. Here the students discuss 
the different things they see with different scales of air photos. The enrichment section allows the 
students to determine scale. Finally, the students are asked to search for other areas in Boston 
using the air photos and to come up with their own stories about the adventures of the Boston 
ducklings. 

Part A: The Story Line 

Read the story. Make Way For Ducklings. Depending on the size of the class, the grade level, and 
teaching style, the teacher could read the story to the whole class in one sitting, or the teacher 
could divide the class into various groups with each group reading the story. Regardless of the 
style of reading, the teacher should address the following discussion questions. 

1. Why did the ducks end up coming to Boston? 

2. How did they get there? 

3. What are some of their concerns when raising a family? 

4. What do ducks need when they are looking for a place to live? 

5. List the different places where they looked for a place to live and describe the positive and 
negative aspects about each place. 
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6. What kinds of interactions took place between people and the ducks? 

7. Have you ever interacted with ducks? 

8. What are some of the incompatible activities between people in a city and ducks? 

9. What did the ducks like about the city and what did they not like? 

10. What do ducks have to do to raise their duckhngs? 

11. What did Mrs. Mallard teach her ducklings? 

12. What difficulties did Mrs. Mallard and the ducklings have in going back to the Public 
Garden? 

13. How did they get to the Public Garden? 

14. Why do you think the ducks decided to stay in the Public Garden and not go back to the 
island in the Charles River? 

15. Have you ever been to Boston and seen the Public Garden where the Mallard family ended 
up living? 

This activity should lead to a variety of discussions, especially about the needs of ducks. Any 
additional material about ducks and ducklings would be useful. A variety of activities can stem 
from here. 

Enrichment: The life of ducks 

At this point you may want the students to do some more research about ducks. Some issues 
they might want to investigate are: what do ducks eat, who are their enemies (predators), where do 
they tend to live, when do they generally lay their eggs, and how do they raise their young? If pos- 
sible you might want to do some specific research on Mallard ducks and on ducks in your area if 
they are different from Mallards. 

Part B: Seeing like A Duck 

Now we will use the satellite image and associated air photos. The teacher can use this section 
with the whole class, or groups of children in the class. It would be nice to break the class into dif- 
ferent groups and have them work with the air photos and later report back to the class as a whole. 
If you break into groups you can photocopy the images from this book. If you wish, you can enlarge 
any of the images. 

1. Satellite Image (See Chapter 2, Fig. 2.1) 

This is a satellite image of Boston and surroundings taken from the Landsat satellite some 700 
km (434 miles) above the earth’s surface. Green areas are vegetation, silver areas are urban and 
blue-to-black areas are water. Have the students look at this image and try to find Boston. If nec- 
essary, use an atlas to help locate Boston. If your school is in the Boston area, can you locate where 
you are? Have the students study the image. How many different kinds of things can they find, 
such as roads, airports, lakes, rivers, ocean, forests? Have the students create a route into Boston 
which the Mallards might have taken. Have the students find a few places along the way where Mr. 
Mallard might have suggested they stop. What environmental characteristics about these places 
might be good for ducks? 

2. Air Photo Number 1 

Have the students look at this small scale (i.e., you can see a large area but not with great detail) 
air photo of downtown Boston. 

Ask them now to identify as many things as they can such as rivers, roads, bridges, piers, and 
stadiums. If you have a map of Boston, or an atlas with a Boston City map you might want to use 
that also. After they have examined the photos and identified a few things, have them identify the 
following specific areas: 

a. The Charles River, which is the prominent river in the image. 

b. The two bridges at the widest part of the Charles River. The one closest to the top of the 
image is the Longfellow Bridge and the other is the Massachusetts Avenue Bridge (also 
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known as the Harvard Bridge). 

c. Piers along the Bay side of the city. 

d. Have them locate the tall buildings in downtown Boston. 

e. Find the Public Garden and the Boston Common (They are located between the tall build- 
ings and the wide part of the river). 

f. For the places they are able to identify in the air photo, can they also see them in the small- 
er scale satellite image? It is often difficult to do so. Why? (You carmot see as much detail 
in the satellite image as in Air Photo 1. The larger the scale, the greater the detail you can 
find, but you cannot see as much area.) 

3. Air Photo Number 2 

Once the students have finished reviewing air photo number 1, look at photo number 2 which is 
a larger scale photo (i.e., you can see more detail). 

Now have the students locate themselves by finding the wide part of the river, the tall buildings, 
and the Public Garden and the Boston Common. The Public Gardens have a large pond in the mid- 
dle and they are south of the Common in the photo. 

a. How does air photo 2 differ from air photo 1? 

b. Have the students pretend that they are the ducks and are flying around Boston. 

Why does the Public Garden look so good to a duck? 

In this photo are there any other potential places for a duck? Why? (In the lower right one 
can find the Fenway where there are trees, shrubs and grass as well as water. Near the bot- 
tom of the air photo you can see a baseball diamond and stadium. This is Fenway Park 
(Stadium) where the Red Sox play baseball.) 

• Are there any potentially dangerous places for a duck? Why? 

4. Air Photo Number 3 

This is the largest scale photo. Now have the students locate the Pubhc Gardens. Then ask them 
to: 

• Find the pond in the Garden. 

• Find the island in the pond where they think the ducks rested. 

Find the different paths that crisscross the Gardens. Ask the students to find the path on 
which they think the boy rode his bike quickly by the ducks. (May also lead to discussion 
of people and animals sharing the same space on earth). 

Find an island in the Charles River near the Longfellow Bridge where the ducks flew to in 
order to raise their young. What do the students think the white specks are near the island? 
(Sail boats) (Also note the bright white building near the islands. This is the Hatch Shell 
where the Boston Pops Orchestra gives concerts.) 

• Why might this island be a good place for the Mallards to raise their young? 

Looking at the air photos, do the students think that this may be how ducks see Boston 
when they are flying? Have any of the students ever flown in an airplane before and looked 
out the window? 

Enrichment: Land Cover of Boston 

Here the students will create their own map from the air photos. Use Air photo #2, tracing paper, 
and colored pencils. With the tracing paper over the air photo have the students trace (delineate) 
the following land-cover classifications: 

• Tall building areas; 

Small building areas; 

• Open space, parks; and 

• Transportation corridors (highways, main roads, bridges, do not need to mark off small 
roads). 
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The students can be as detailed or general as you or they want. 

Use the colored pencils to create a legend for the different land-use classifications. Then color 
them on the maps. 

Have the students compare their maps and explain why they classified their areas the way they 
did. What does this map tell us about the city of Boston? 

Now use air photo # 3 (the largest scale photo) and do the same. Which air photo was easier to 
classify, #2 or #3? How is the map from air photo #3 different from that of air photo #2? 

Part C: Maps 

Make copies of the Boston map from the “Neighborhoods and Landfill in Boston, Chapter 12 in 
this book. {See also maps in Chapter 5) and the large-scale Boston map from this lesson. Ask the 
students the following questions: 

■ How does a map differ from an air photo? (Maps have words, symbols, colors or tonal 
changes, etc., whereas photos show the actual buildings, parks, etc.) 

• How are they similar? 

Now read the section on how Mrs. Mallard brings her ducklings back to the Public Garden. 

Ask the students the following questions: 

Using air photo #3 how do you think the ducks got back to the Public Garden? 

• Using the large scale Boston Map, can you find the street names and find the path that they 
did take? Remember to orient this map the same as the air photo. 

Now that you know the route, can you find it on air photo #3? 

• Can you find the highway that they had to cross? 

■ Do you think that this would be difficult for ducks to cross? 

■ Try air photo #1 and see if you can find the route? 

• Using air photo #3 and the Boston map, find a different route that the ducks could have 
taken to the park. 

Enrichment: Making a Map 

Cartographers or map makers often make maps from air photos. Using air photo #3 and tracing 
paper have the students make a road map of the streets and a path map of the paths in the park. 
Then use the Boston map to find out the street names, and the students can make up names for 
the paths in the park. How do the student maps compare with the Boston Map? 

Using the Internet: Many programs on the Internet are available to create and to display maps. 
Go to Yahoo’s mapping program (on the Yahoo! Home Page click on maps, or go to the address: 
http://maps.yahoo.com). Pull up a map of Boston in the Public Garden area by typing in the 
adless: 100 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, MA. You can then print the map. What are the differ- 
ences between this map and the Boston map in the Lesson? What are the differences between this 
map and the maps that the students made? How is it different from the air photo? This illustrates 
that there are many ways to make maps! 

Part D: Scale 

Scale refers to the distance on a map (or air photo) to the real distance on the ground. It is often 
referred to as map distance-to-ground distance. For example, a map that has a scale of 1 inch 
equals one mile, means that one inch on the map represents one mile on the ground. In this way 
we can use maps to find distances. Scale is one of the key elements of maps, and one of the key 
concepts in geography. We can describe scale in three major ways: 1) word phrases such as “one 
inch represents one rnile;” 2) bar graphs where a bar on the map shows distances such as 1 mile, 
2 miles, etc., and you make a map measurement and then put that measurement next to the bar to 
see the ground distance; 3) representative fractions where a fraction depicts map distance-to- 
ground distance such as 1:10,000. This means that 1 inch on the map represents 10,000 inches on 
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the ground. This is a very common map scale. It is called a unitless scale because you can use any 
unit, i.e., one inch represents 10,000 inches or 1 centimeter represents 10,000 centimeters. 

Scale is also referred to as large scale and small scale, and is a relative term. That is, air photo 
#3 is a large-scale air photo in comparison to or relative to air photo #1. In large-scale photos 
things look large while in small-scale photos things look small. One advantage of a small scale 
photo is that although things look small, you can see a larger area of the Earth’s surface than on 
a large-scale map. This is why in small-scale photos, or maps, we can see all of Boston whereas only 
the downtown can be seen on a large-scale map. The three air photos can be considered as follows: 
Air photo #1 is a small-scale photo whereas air photos #2 and 3 are larger-scale photos. 

Which kind of scale is it? 

Ask the students to look at the three different air photos and ask them to make a list of the dif- 
ferences between the three of them. Such things as: On which air photo is it easier to see build- 
ings? On which is it easier to see more area...? In what cases would you use the different photos? 
When do you want a large scale photo and a small scale photo? 

Measuring distances on a map? 

The Boston Map in this lesson has a scale of (1:14,200). Using that map in this lesson, have the 
students use a ruler to measure the distance that Mrs. Mallard and her ducklings had to walk to 
get to the Public Garden’s pond from their island in the Charles River. Here students learn about 
measuring with a ruler, as well as counting and adding. Once you have the total map distance, you 
multiply it by the scale and get the actual ground distance. For example, if the map distance is 20 
cm, then we multiply 20 times 14,200=284,000 cm or 2,840 meters (100 cm=l meter). You can do 
the same in the English system (i.e., 7.8” X 14,200= 110,760” or 9,230’). We prefer the metric sys- 
tem because it is so much easier to understand and use. Then have the students measure the dis- 
tance directly from the island to the pond, as if a duck was to fly it. Which is shorter and why? 
Now you can measure the distance anywhere that you want to go in Boston. 

Making your own air photos. 

Gather some toy cars, or ducks, to make your own model city. Then get a Polaroid camera and a 
tape measure. Hold the camera 2 feet (0.61 meters) above your scene and take a picture. Then take 
a picture at 4 feet (1.22 meters) above, and then one at 8 feet (2.44 meters) above. How does the 
scene (ducks, cars, etc.) change as you take photographs higher and higher above the scene? Which 
are large scale photos and which are small scale? How does the scene change? 

Enrichment: Finding scale. 

If you know the ground distance of anything on the map or on the air photo, you can find the 
scale of the map or photo by measuring it on the map or photo. For example, the Longfellow Bridge 
is approximately 470 meters (1,520 feet or 0.29 mile) long (from shoreline to shoreline) and the 
Massachusetts Avenue Bridge is approximately 575 meters (1870 feet or 0.35 mile) long (from 
shoreline to shoreline). Knowing this, measure the distance of both bridges on the Lesson map 
(Longfellow: 3.3 cm or 1 1/4 of an inch). (If the map you are using has been photocopied, the dis- 
tances may have been altered.) This means that the scale of this map is: 3.3 cm to 470 meters. We 
now need to make the first number equal to one. We do this by dividing it by itself and 470 by 3.3. 
So, one centimeter equals 142 meters is the scale, or if we convert meters to centimeters (there are 
100 centimeters in one meter: 142 times 100 = 14,200) so the scale is also 1:14;200. Now find the 
scale of the three air photos. 

Part E: Story Time 

Using the three air photos and the two maps of Boston, have each group come up with a story 
about some adventures which the ducklings might have experienced while they were growing up 
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in the Public Gardens. 

Additional Resources 

1. Make Way For Ducklings: A Bird’s-Eye of Boston. Web Page (text and images on-line). Go to 

Professor Stephen Young’s page on The Salem State College Department of Geography 
Home Page, (http://dgl.salem.mass.edu/ 

2. You can download air photos of the Boston Area: (http://ortho.mit.edu/nsdi/) 

3. You can purchase air photos of anywhere in the U. S. from the National Aerial Photography 

Program: (http: //edcwww.cr.usgs.gov.eros— home.html) 

4. Satellite and air photo images of the world: 

(http://spaceimaging.com or http://terraserver.microsoft.com) or 

5. Fun sites to look at: 

http://www.nasa.gov/gallery/photo/index.html or http://earth.jsc.nasa.gov or 

6. A list of Remote Sensing (satellite and air photo) sites on Professor Young’s home page: 

(http://dgl.salem.mass.edu) 

7. Comments about and improvements for: “Make Way For Ducklings: A Bird’s Eye View of 

Boston.’’: syoung@dgl.salem.mass.edu 
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Air Photo #1 
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Air Photo #3 
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Locating, Mapping, and Explaining Vernacular 
Regional Names (Activity) 

John E. Harmon 



Introduction 

The academic literature on toponymy (the study of place names) has mostly a historic focus and 
concentrates principally on the official names of places as recorded in historic documents and 
maps. An entire category of place names studied not as carefully is how students looking into local 
situations could make a significant contribution to the understanding of place and how names are 
applied to places. 

In geography we call these places “vernacular culture regions.” One widely used text defines 
them as “the product of the spatial perception of the population at large. Rather than being a for- 
mal region based on carefully chosen criteria, a vernacular region is a composite of the mental 
maps of the people (Jordan-Bychov and Domosh 1999: 305).” 

This activity includes three parts and although they are related, they are independent of each 
other so you should attempt to do at least one that works in your community. 

Student Levels: 9-12 

Objectives: 

To locate named regions at several scales (regional, sub-regional, and community) and to identi- 
fy and map the images attached to these names. 

Relationship to National Geography Standards:* 

These activities relate primarily to Geography Standard 2, The World in Spatial Terms, and to the 
notion of mental maps. The focus is more on the image content and real-world locations of named 
vernacular regions than on students’ abilities to retrieve and draw the mental maps. 

* Geography for Life: National Geography Standards 1994. Washington, D. C.: National 
Geographic Research and Exploration for the American Geographical Society, Association of 
American Geographers, National Council for Geographic Education, and the National Geographic 
Society. 

Materials: 

Three maps are attached to this activity: “Where is the Core of New England,” “Data Compilation 
Map, Core of New England,” and “New England Core— Telephone Books.” 

Procedures: 

Activity 1: Understanding and Mapping Vernaculeu' New England 
In this activity students will: 

• Uncover the components of the images that people have of New England 

• Map the approximate extent of the core of the region. 

New England itself could be considered a vernacular culture region. When outsiders hear that 
someone is from that region, images of the frugal Yankee farmer, the Currier and Ives-generated 
white-steepled church on the village green and other associations with the name are almost auto- 
matic, even if quite outdated. “New England,” as a name, does not bring up images of the textile 
nulls of Fall River, Massachusetts, the high-tech factories of Rte. 128 around Boston, or the subur- 
ban landscape of the cities of the region, even though these elements are real. Instead, this once 
true but now largely relict (something left unchanged in the process of change) landscape is what 
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comes to people’s minds and what they expect to find in the region. 

Activity lA: Regional Identity 

What does the name “New England” bring into your mind? Have the students each ask 5 of their 
friends and 5 adults that question and write down the first 5 things the people say. Classify and 
compile those results, find pictorial images that correspond to the answers given and post on a 
bulletin board from the most common associations to the least common ones mentioned by at 
least 5 people. 

Do the responses from the adults differ from those of children? What is the role of experience 
in these composite images? 

Activity IB: Mapping Vernacular New England 

Since the spatial extent of the region is so well known and accepted (the states of Coimecticut, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine) having people identify the 
region on a map is not a very useful exercise. Having people try to identify what they think is the 
core and the periphery of the region is a more interesting task. It introduces the concept that 
regions are not always homogenous— they have parts of them where the identity is more intense 
and places where it is less so. 

After writing down clearly the answers to the first question, present the interviewees with the 
map “Where is the Core of New England” and ask them to “outline the area that you think repre- 
sents the core, or most representative part, of New England.” 

Compiling the large number of maps you will have from this part of the activity is difficult but 
if well organized it shows how a group of people asking a relatively simple question can have the 
answers compiled into a map of some interest. Details on how to compile the data are at the end 
of the lesson plan. 

Activity 2: What Named Vernacular Region do We Live In? 

Vernacular regions vary tremendously in size. In North America, some cover significant portions 
of the national territory and considerable research is available on their extent and their meaning 
to people, e.g., “The Midwest.” A significant number of vernacular regions are metropolitan or 
regional in scale. A good example is The Metroplex, the name given to identify what was original- 
ly called Dallas-Forth Worth, Texas. Hundreds of businesses and organizations in that part of 
Texas now use this unwieldy and artificial name. Now other “Metropolexes” in Texas and the Plains 
States have been identified. 

Within New England many smaller vernacular regions exist. The objectives of the second task are 
to identify the region your community is in and to investigate what the name signifies and how it 
came to be applied to your region of New England. Not all of New England clearly falls into a ver- 
nacular sub-region like this but much of the region does. Figure 4.3, “Selected Vernacular Regions 
of New England,” in Chapter 4, of this book contains some of these sub-regions but your work may 
uncover more. 

Many of these names derive from physical features, e.g., a river valley or a mountain peak, but 
the name does not refer to the physical features themselves but rather to the communities found 
there. Also, the name often carries an image or perception of the kind of people and communities 
that are found there. Not all river valleys or mountain peaks, however, are attached to a vernacu- 
lar sub-region. For example, in Coimecticut (which I know better than the other states) the phrase 
“The Valley” refers specifically to a small set of communities in the lower Housatonlc and 
Naugatuck River valleys and not to any other valley in the state. The “Far m ington Valley” is not 
only a physical feature but the name given to a set of suburban and exurban communities west of 
Hartford and carries a connotation of up-scale suburban living. “The Coimecticut Valley” refers 
only to the physical feature and there is no connotation attached to the communities along the 
river in the state. 
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The easiest way to find these named vernacular sub-regions is to use the telephone directory. 
Many businesses will seek to identify their market area by using the vernacular name of the region. 
Divide the Yellow Pages of the most recent telephone directory into sections for each student and 
have them identify the use of the vernacular regional names in the assigned section. Ignore busi- 
nesses named for an official community, e.g., the town name, the state. New England, United States, 
America(n); the purpose is to locate vernacular regions that are larger than a single community. 
Occasionally you will come across organizations named for a county of the region. In some cases 
these names carry more than a simple locational significance and have some social meaning 
attached. In Cormecticut, to say some organization is in Fairfield County carries a cormotation of 
high status and higher income whereas the same statement about Tolland County carries no such 
cormotation. Your knowledge of the area will have to determine whether these are true vernacular 
names. 

Pages 190-199 of the 1994-95 Yellow Pages for New Britain, Connecticut produced the following 
businesses named for a vernacular sub-region: 

Northeast Lightning Protection Systems, Inc. 

Midcorm Bank 
Farmington Valley Lock 
Central Cormecticut Counseling Services 
Northwest Cormecticut Counseling Services 

You can compile these lists and identify regions that appear more frequently than others. You 
can then use one or more of those regional names to ask the same question about regional identi- 
ty as you did with New England: “What does the regional name bring into your min d?” Have 

each student ask five other students and five adults their age. Then write down the first five 
regions or places they say. Compile the answers to determine the image produced by the name. Do 
differences exist between the lesser (younger) and the more experienced (older) groups? 

If the resources are available, a final task you might wish to undertake would be to examine back 
issues of city directories to find out when people began to use particular names for places. City 
directories are used mostly by businesses to find people and other businesses and libraries will 
sometimes keep back editions. Since they are arranged like telephone directories you can examine 
back issues for the first mentions of the regional names. Telephone companies are highly securi- 
ty conscious and my attempts to obtain back issues of telephone books have not been successful. 

Activity 3: The Unnamed Neighborhoods of Our Community 

Although it is not our custom to name individual buildings except some large office and indus- 
trial structures and the occasional summer home, we often give names to parts of our communi- 
ties that the residents may formally acknowledge or use informally. Some towns and cities have 
officially named neighborhoods that appear on post offices, libraries, businesses, and in the names 
of local organizations. In other cases people give these districts or neighborhoods informal names, 
but they do not appear anywhere on the landscape and people commonly use them to refer to the 
area. Since these names often do not appear on official lists of named places little research is avail- 
able on their distribution, origins, and use. 

Begin this activity with a map of your community and ask students to list any neighborhood or 
district names of which they are aware and have each student outline them on the map where they 
think those neighborhoods are. Sometimes neighborhoods will be attached to the names of schools 
and you will decide whether these places are true neighborhoods. I would not include them in most 
cases. A list of the named neighborhoods with which I am fa mi liar in West Hartford, Cormecticut 
follows. 

The South End — the lower income, more working class area of the community. 

Elmwood — a post office, branch library, and community center carry this name. It sometimes 
refers to the entire “South End” but often just to the main business district of that neighborhood. 
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Hollywood — a small neighborhood isolated in one corner of the town. One street is named 
Hollywood and it gives its name to the small area. 

The Reservation — many of the streets carry Amerindian names. It is also a heavily Jewish 
neighborhood. Sometimes it is referred to as The North End but that has a different meaning in 
adjacent Hartford (an African-American neighborhood). This is strictly an informal name. 

Astronaut Village — a subdivision where the streets are named for the Apollo Seven astronauts. 

West of Mountain Road — a neighborhood of large homes on large lots occupied by wealthy fam- 
ilies. 

Buena Vista — the largest property-owners association in town. Has its own street signs and 
some local control. 

These neighborhood names will sometimes refer to former agricultural or industrial communi- 
ties within the town that had some earlier identity, but were never separate politically. They will 
also often carry the use of the compass directions (a traditional New England naming convention) 
into the urban areas. The larger cities particularly have North, South, East and West Ends. This use 
of End to refer to a portion of a city is an old New England practice transplanted from England that 
is not common outside the region. 

If you wish, you can carry out the same exercise of determining the type of social and econom- 
ic characteristics (if any) people attach to these named places. 

Compiling the New England Maps 

1. Using a highlighter, put a copy of the map with the grid cells over each outline map and 
highlight each cell covered by the outline of the core as identified by that individual. 

2. Prepare a summary sheet for each student that has each grid cell covered by the six New 
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England states. The first few rows of this compilation sheet would look like this. The stu- 
dent would put an X in each grid cell covered by that map and derive totals for them. 

You can download this table as a web document from: 

http//www.geography.ccsu.edu/harmonj/ne_place_name/compile.htm 

Bring it into a web browser and save the file. A text version of this file (complile.prn) and the MS 
Excel spreadsheet (compile.xls) can be accessed using File Transfer Protocol (ftp) from the follow- 
ing location: 

ftp://strabo.ccsu.ctstateu.edu/pub/ne_place_name/ 

Each student’s total column can be added to the rest of the students. Teachers might consider 
doing this in a spreadsheet format if possible. 

3. To prepare the final core-periphery map, identify those grid cells that were identified as being 
in the core of New England by 80 percent or more of the respondents. 

Extensions 

My experience with having people identify regional cores using this process is that they have a 
tendency to circle areas in the middle of the map even if they really might not think it is the true 
historical core. What you find in that case is the core of the piece of paper, perhaps not the per- 
ceptual core of the region. So you might want to have half the students use maps with some of the 
major cities identified, e.g., Boston, New Haven, Springfield, Burlington. You could use this as an 
opportunity for students to predict the differences between the regions identified with the two dif- 
ferent maps. 

After compiling the students’ maps, it is likely that the core region identified will be rather small. 
You could then compare the maps drawn with this outlining methodology with the map labeled 
“New England Core - Telephone Books.” This map, compiled in the mid-1980s, and the area out- 
lined identifies those telephone books where the name “New England” was used more frequently 
than “American” in business names. This is another way to estimate the intensity of identity with 
a named region and will produce a different map. These comparisons can produce a discussion of 
how research methodologies affect results. 

Evaluation 

Suggestions for evaluating content— take-home or in-class writing assignments: 

Activity 1: Core and Periphery of New England 

The maps we developed showing the core-periphery structure of New England looked different 
from the map produced using, telephone directories and named businesses. Which approach do 
you think was better and why? 

Activity 2: Vernacular Regions within New England 

If you were a member of a group charged with finding or creating a vernacular regional name for 
your region and publicizing its use, how might you go about doing this? 

Activity 3: Named Neighborhoods and Districts within the Community 

Some of the named neighborhoods in the community we examined carry positive and negative 
cormotations and images for decision makers, politicians, and residents. If you lived in a neigh- 
borhood of which people had negative images, what could you do to counter those images? 
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Sources: 

Harmon, John. 1984. “New England as a Vernacular Culture Region,” Proceedings of the New 
England-St. Lawrence Valley Geographical Society. 14: 37-45. 

Jordan-Bychkov, Terry G. and Mona Domosh. 1999. The Human Mosaic— A Thematic Introduction 
to Cultural Geography. New York: Longman. 
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Where is the Core of New England? 
(Please outline the area.) 
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Neighborhoods and Landfill in Boston (Activity) 

Theodore S. Pikora 



Introduction: 

This lesson illustrates the growth of Boston from its site on the relatively small Shawmut 
Peninsula to a large city with many neighborhoods. It examines the role that landfill played in cre- 
ating the space necessary for urban expansion. Chapter 5: “Neighborhoods in the Walking City of 
Boston,” by Janet Duncan in this book can provide a good source of pertinent information to com- 
plete the lesson successfully. 

Grade Level: 7-9 

Time Required: 5 -7 days 

Themes/Key Ideas: 

Relative location, human interaction with the environment, organization of space, human use of 
land, interaction between regions (neighborhoods), movement in space, sense of place.* 

*Geography for Life: National Geography Standards 1994. Washington, D. C.: National 
Geographic Research and Exploration for the American Geographical Society, Association of 
American Geographers, National Council for Geographic Education, and the National Geographic 
Society. See Chapter 3, “Geographic Skills,” and Chapter 4 “Standards”—!, 2, 3, 5, 6, 10, 12, 14, 17.) 

Vocabulcffy: 

Absolute and relative location, site, neighborhood, region, interaction, ethnic neighborhoods, 
social class, pedestrian city. 

Objectives: 

As a result of this lesson, students will understand: 

• Cultural interpretations and patterns of economic change through time; 

• How human cultvures interact with and use their environment; 

• Approaches used to identify spatial patterns; 

• The value of land as it influences land use; and 

• The development of neighborhoods. 

Skills: 

As a result of this lesson, students should develop skills in: 

• Areal comparison; 

• Acquiring and interpreting information from historic maps; 

• Data classification and comparison; 

• Preparing outlines and reports that accompany maps; and 

• Critical thinking regarding alternative scenarios of development. 

Materials: 

• Paper, rulers, and pencils; 

• Four historical maps and one modern map of Boston (included in this learning activity): 

“Boston: Evolution of the Harbor Shoreline,” “Boston 1640s,” “Boston 1775,” “Boston 

1814,” and “Boston 1887,” “Modern Map 1998.” 

• See Chapter 5 by Janet Duncan in this book on Boston’s neighborhoods. 
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The Learning Activity: 

Background: The lesson is based on examining a series of maps depicting the evolution of 
Boston’s shoreline and overall street pattern from its first European settlement to modern times. 
Ask students to explain the way in which the transformations along the shore and in the internal 
development of the city influenced its social, economic and physical character. 

Introduction: An early map (1640) shows the small Shawmut Peninsula, nestled in the iimer part 
of Boston Harbor. It was a good location for a colony with fresh water, deep-water coves on the 
eastern side, offshore islands to shield it from storms, and a narrow isthmus offering protection 
from the west. As the city grew, extensive wharves for the colonial economy of trade are evident 
by 1775, and the street network of the pedestrian city is apparent. By 1814, the city’s businesses 
and population are growing as part of the young republic’s emerging trade and industrial 
economies. The commercial waterfront is expanded and new land must be found for housing. Mill 
Pond is filled in (1775 map). Beacon Hill (see Fig. 5.3) is developed for the wealthy class, and the 
North End is the home of many new immigrants. The map of 1887 portrays more landfill around 
the commercial waterfronts as well as the expansive Back Bay project, designed in a grid pattern 
as an upper class residential neighborhood of architectural grandeur. The more prominent addi- 
tions to the city on a modern map are an increase in land between the docks of the waterfront, the 
filling in of South Bay, and automobile access route of Storrow Drive with the adjacent Esplanade 
river front park in Back Bay. Good sources of information for this physical evolution and neigh- 
borhood development are (1) Janet Duncan’s Chapter 5 in this book and (2) Boston: A Topographical 
History hy Walter Muir Whitehill, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1968. 

Executing the Activity: Divide the class into teams of 4-5 students, depending on class size. The 
teacher may assign Chapter 5, in this book by Janet Duncan as an information source or allow stu- 
dents to attempt an explanation of the maps using the existing information about the historical 
eras under discussion. Students should examine each of the maps and answer the following ques- 
tions. 

A. Map 1 (Boston— 1640s): 

1. What were the advantages of the site and location of Boston for a colony in the seven- 
teenth century? (fresh water, protection, harbor, hinterland access, fishing grounds, and 
nearness to maritime trade routes) 

2. Disadvantages of the site and location? (room for expansion, land for small gardens 
products and animal pastures) 

3. Describe the logic of the street pattern, (a road that bisects the peninsula with others 
leading to the waterfront) 

B. Map 2 (Boston— 1775): 

1. Describe how the city has expanded in commercial activities? Where is the commercial 
center? (many new docks extending into the water on the eastern shore, near to the hub 
of the street pattern) 

2. Where did people live in the city? (North End, etc.) 

3. How did they get to work or other activities? (life in the pedestrian city) 

4. What part of the peninsula has the least development and why? (near Back Bay with 
shallow tidal waters and smell, away from the port, less value, a good site for common 
lands and Boston Common) 

C. Map 3 (Boston— 1814): 

1. Where is the largest piece of new land in the city? (Mill Pond and along the commercial 
waterfront) 

2. How have street patterns, neighborhoods, and other features changed or remained the 
same? (Beacon HiU is built for the wealthy classes, grid street patterns in landfill areas, 
large buildings for warehousing and commercial activities in the harbor area) 

D. Map 4 (Boston— 1887): 

1. Where are the most obvious areas of new landfill? (Back Bay, east of Washington Street 
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in South Bay, around Long Wharf, and toward Charlestown) 

2. Describe the street pattern in the new residential neighborhoods of Back Bay and in 
South Bay. (grid pattern with wide boulevards such as Commonwealth Avenue) 

3. What is the relationship between the railroad, rail stations, and the new emerging cen- 
tral business district? (brought passengers from and to the edge of a downtown that 
was still pedestrian) 

E.. Map 5— Boston 1998 

1. What are the major changes in the street pattern? (automobile routes such as the 
Interstates and Storrow Drive) 

2. Where are they located and why? (Near the waterfront and along rivers because of the 
linear patterns that provide for access in and out of the city) 

3. Sketch the old Shawmut Peninsula on the modern map of Boston using significant 
landmarks. Features common to all of the maps in the series include the Boston 
Common, Washington Street bisecting the peninsula (Fig. 5.2), Hanover Street and relat- 
ed streets in the North End, and the location of Long Wharf. Approximately what per- 
cent of the area of downtown Boston is land fill? (approximately two thirds) 

Concluding the Activity: 

Each team should organize and write an outline of explanation for the five maps. The content 
should be based on answers to the questions, and it should emphasize three themes: 

• When, where, and why did increases occur in the land area of the city? 

• What patterns and neighborhoods remained the same through time? 

• What patterns and neighborhoods changed through time? 

The teams should present their results, followed by a discussion or a debate focused on the sim- 
ilarities and differences in the team scenarios. 

Evaluating the Activity: 

The teacher can evaluate outlines and presentations. Students can critique the activity and other 
team results using suggestions for elaboration and improvement. 
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Geography and the Past in the Neighborhoods 
OF Salem, Massachusetts (Activity) 

Theodore S. Pikora 



Introduction: 

This lesson focuses on a comparative neighborhood analysis of the Mclntire and Derby Street 
Historic Districts in Salem (see Salem, Massachusetts: Neighborhood Study Areas map attached to 
this activity). The Derby Street area is one of the oldest neighborhoods and it has been influenced 
by all of the city’s historical changes including the arrival of immigrants and the more recent 
efforts at historic rehabilitation and gentrification. The Mclntire neighborhood evolved primarily 
from the wealth generated by the era of maritime trade, and it features classical architecture 
including the Georgian and Federal styles. Many of the Federal structm-es are attributed to the 
work of Samuel Mclntire, Salem’s most notable architect. Comparisons of contrasting geographic 
patterns between the neighborhoods are based on an analysis of related building construction data 
and maps. In the interests of time and data management, only selected streets in the neighbor- 
hoods are used as examples for analysis. Turner Street and part of Derby Street are used in the 
Derby Street neighborhood and Cambridge and most of Chestnut Streets are the case studies in 
the Mclntire District. 

Grade Level: 7-12 (Depending on Options) 

Time Required: 3-5 days 
Themes and Key Ideas: 

relative location, neighborhoods as regions, interaction between regions, sense of place, organi- 
zation of space, economic value of land and its use, land use density 

National Geography Skills tmd Stcmdards*: 

• Sets of geographic skills, see pp. 46-48, Geography for Life.* 

■ National Geography Standards: 

3. How to analyze the spatial organization of people, places, and environments on the Earth’s 
surface, pp. 66-68; 

4. The physical and human characteristics of place, pp. 69-70; 

5. That people create regions to interpret Earth’s complexity, pp. 70-72; 

12. The processes, patterns, and fimctions of human settlement, pp. 87-88; 

17. How to apply geography to interpret the past, pp. 101-102. 

*Geography for Life: National Geography Standards 1994. Washington, D. C.: National 
Geographic Research and Exploration for the American Geographical Society, Association of 
American Geographers, National Council for Geographic Education, and the National Geographic 
Society. 

Vocabulary: 

relative location. First Period, Georgian, Federal, triple decker, streetscapes, neighborhood, 
pedestrian neighborhood, land value, maritime era, immigrants, housing and street density 

Objectives: As a result of this lesson, students should understand: 

• how to use a case study street to develop a concept of neighborhood organization; 
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■ approaches used in the identifying spatial patterns; 

■ influences on the value of land and its use for housing; 

■ conditions that can influence neighborhood change; 

■ the role of historic influences in the character of neighborhoods in the present; 

■ the nature of architectural style and its significance in housing construction and neighborhood 
formation; and 

■ the relationship between geography, social class, and neighborhood character. 

Skills: As a result of this lesson, students should develop skills in: 

■ classifying and developing map symbols for data; 

■ plotting data on maps using estimated locations; 

■ analyzing and interpreting patterns of data; 

■ collecting information that can identify patterns on maps; 

■ preparing outlines and narrative essays that relate the nature of findings from map analyses; 
and 

■ working cooperatively in groups. 

Materials: 

■ pencils, colored pencils, rulers, and paper; 

■ three project maps included in this lesson; 

■ descriptive photographs of Cambridge, Chestnut, Turner, and Derby Streets (attached to this 
activity); 

■ building construction data tables for selected study street addresses (Courtesy of the 
Massachusetts Historic Commission. Boston, Massachusetts and Edward Carberg, Salem histo- 
rian); 

■ Chapter 6 by Theodore S. Pikora titled “Salem, Massachusetts: The Changing Geography of a 
Coastal Community in New England,” included in this book; and 

■ resource literature on architectural styles. 

The Learning Activity: 

Background: 

In this lesson, ask students to construct, compare, and understand the origins and significance 
of the Mclntire and Derby Street neighborhoods in Salem, a city that has traced much of its devel- 
opment through its relationship with the sea. The activity uses several sets of data related to build- 
ing construction for the case studies of Turner, part of Derby, Cambridge and most of Chestnut 
Streets. Specific information in the data set includes the date of construction, street and street 
number, architectural style, owner name, and in some cases, the occupation of the residents. 

Introduction: 

The cityscape of Salem is made up of many distinct neighborhoods that directly reflect the his- 
torical evolution of the city. During the first century of development beginning in 1626, the center 
of the settlement on the Naumkeag Peninsula contained the houses of people of all social classes 
and occupations, and the First Period architectural style was dominant. Except for commercial 
activities along the shorelines, land uses were mixed and typical of the pedestrian city, especially 
in the area around Derby and Tinner Streets. In the next century between approximately 1720 and 
1830, new neighborhoods grew on the western part of the peninsula, away from commercial and 
shipping activities and from lower social classes in the older pedestrian parts of town. They rep- 
resented the spatial separation of housing types based on land with variations in value. Before the 
Revolution, skilled artisans and those who made their money from seafaring built new homes 
mostly in the Georgian style in both the older and new residential sections of town. After the 
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Revolution, the new wealth from trade with the Fair East and other distant ports permitted these 
traders to construct elegant homes in the Federal style, mostly in the new neighborhoods. Many 
had brick facades during the later part of the period, especially aroimd Chestnut Street. Carriages 
often carried people from the upper class neighborhoods to their places of business and to social 
gatherings. By the middle of the nineteenth century, immigrants began to arrive in the city to work 
in the textile mills. Many found housing in the oldest sections of the pedestrian neighborhoods 
near to the waterfront and the mill s. Over time, multi-family or three-decker housing was con- 
structed for many of these newcomers, often replacing the First Period or other early architectur- 
cil styles. In addition, the wealth of the mill era and the fortunes generated from the earlier period 
of seafaring permitted these people to construct newer Revival, Italianate, and Victorian architec- 
tural designs. An analysis of construction data can provide an understanding of the evolution and 
character of current neighborhoods. Teachers and students can review additional information and 
a series of relevant maps related to the setting of the developmental dynamics in Salem in Chapter 
6 by Theodore S. Pikora of this book. Note that triple houses on Chestnut are adjoining homes, not 
the three-decker apartment buildings in the Derby Street area {see end note in Chapter 6). Also note 
that the streets included on the lesson maps represent only a portion of the actual historic dis- 
tricts. 

Executing the Activity: 

Ask students to map architectural styles on Cambridge and Chestnut Streets, part of Derby and 
Turner Street in the Mclntire and Derlsy Street neighborhoods, respectively. They can use addi- 
tional building, ownership, and occupation information as clues to examine geographic patterns. 
The teacher may wish to divide the class into several or more groups that can compare the results 
of the data and map analysis. The data table contains information for the street address, con- 
struction date, architectural style, owner, building name and, in some cases, the occupation of peo- 
ple who lived in the buildings on the streets in the neighborhood study areas. The first task is to 
develop map symbols for the First Period, Georgian, Federal, and triple decker architectural styles; 
each representing important eras in Salem’s history. Teachers might familiarize students with the 
general design of each style to develop a sense of character for the related streetscapes. Symbols 
of colored circles can work well. Buildings along the study streets not included in these style cat- 
egories can be marked with an “X” symbol. Each student group should plot the categories of struc- 
tures with an estimated street address using the available maps. Available street numbers on the 
map are labeled facing the street. Teachers may wish to enlarge the map included in this lesson 
for ease in placing the addresses on the streets. In some instances, the same address may have two 
architectural types listed because of additions or revisions to a structure. Students can use either 
the first (a more simple approach) or both architectural types, but they should be consistent in 
their option. They can also use construction dates, ownership, names, and occupations available 
in the data set and descriptive photographs as supportive information to draw conclusions. 

Analysis: 

The teacher should give the class the following statements about the two neighborhood subjects 
for discussion. “The Derby Street Neighborhood was first built during the earliest days of the city; 
it has always been part of the walking or pedestrian character of the downtown; and it has been 
influenced by many economic and social changes through time.” “The Mclntire District was con- 
structed mostly because of the culture and prosperity of the maritime era; it is made up of larger 
homes, sometimes with carriage houses; and it has changed little in its appearance since that 
time.” The basis of the analysis is focused on a search for evidence in each neighborhood that sup- 
ports these descriptions. The student groups should compare the maps and information for the 
neighborhoods, then identify and discuss the significance of the following geographic patterns: 
a. The location, situation, and variety of architectural styles; and the types of people who 
might have built or lived in the housing. (Homes from the First Period to triple deckers are 
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found on Turner and Derby Streets where social transitions and housing changes are more 
evident.. .a higher concentration of professional occupations can be found in the Mclntire 
District... a higher percentage of historical data is available for the Mclntire District reflect- 
ing its perceived higher value vs. the working-class Derby Street District.) 

b. The most vs. the least density of housing and streets. (The highest densities are found in 
the older Derby Street neighborhood). 

c. Nearness to mills and places of work. (The Derby Street neighborhood is closer indicating 
its pedestrian character and the working class of its inhabitants.) Review additional infor- 
mation from Table 1 including: 

1. The range of dates of construction from the most recent to the oldest. 

2. Occupations, building names, and clues about types of people who have lived in the 
neighborhoods. Note the many ethnic references (Polish) and “working class” occupa- 
tions and establishments in the Derby Street area. 

Groups can read “Salem, Massachusetts; The Changing Geography of a Coastal Community in 
New England,” Chapter 6 in this book, for more clues that can support the unique character of the 
Derby Street and Mclntire neighborhoods. 

Concluding the Activity: 

Groups should itemize and present their information in support of the character of the two 
streets. Each student should then write a narrative essay describing how the streets might reflect 
the surrounding neighborhoods based on the evidence. Students should reference the sources of 
information for their conclusions. 

Options: 

Several options are available to expand the lesson: 

a. The project can be expanded to include more streets in each of the neighborhoods. In this 
case, teachers might wish to have students explain the case study streets as regional cores. 
Additional neighborhoods also may be added. Data for more than 3,000 address listings are 
available from the Massachusetts Historic Commission in Boston, Mass. (Tel. 617-727- 
8470). The Commission can send the data via e-mail using several file options. 

b. Teachers may wish to use the era of construction based on dates instead of architectural 
styles for mapping the data. Convenient classifications for historical eras are: First Period 
1620-1720, Georgian 1721-1780, Federal 1781-1830, and triple decker 1860-1930. Note 
that although architecturtil styles are not the focus in this option, it still uses only four peri- 
ods of styles to keep the lesson less complex and it suggests that architecture can be used 
as supporting evidence. 

c. Teachers can make the analysis more detailed with the use of symbol shapes for the con- 
struction date categories and color for architectural style. 

d. Teachers might use a cross-curriculum approach with literature, art and history. Topics 
include the setting and significance of selected addresses such as the House of the Seven 
Gables and the Judge Jonathan Corwin House of the Salem Witch Trials (moved from its 
original location), among other structures. Artistic renderings of selected streetscapes 
using appropriate architectural styles and density can add to an appreciation of the char- 
acter of the neighborhoods. 

Evaluating the Activity: 

Teachers can evaluate the creativity used in selecting and presenting information and its effec- 
tiveness in supporting conclusions in the group presentations and in individual student essays. 
Students can evaluate learnings by comparing outcomes common to all reports and the unique 
contributions as well. 
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Federal architecture at No. 25 Chestnut Street (left); No. 34, and the double house at No. 38-40 (right). 
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